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UST as there are two ways to travel by the same train, 


so there are two ways to travel in your automobile. You 





can get there with ordinary gasoline—or you can drive 


more easily and more comfortably with Ethyl Gasoline. 
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Ethyl was developed by auton, 
tive research to improve motor 
performance. It controls the cou 


bustion of gasoline inside the cy 





inders of your engine, thus preven) 
ing harmful knock, overheatig} 
and power waste. It makes such 

difference that almost every 


company now sells Ethyl Gasoling 
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Ethyl Gasoline sends you up hi@ 
in high. It brings out the full pow 
of your motor and does it smooti os 
and easily—with less noise, i? 
heat, and less wear on the enge® 
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Car manufacturers are taking 
vantage of Ethyl by offering ki 
compression engine heads as stu 


ard or optional equipment. Tha 
new and better motors req 
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In winter, Ethyl Gasoline gives 
car quick-starting plus added pot 





for snow, slush and heavy road: 
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Like yourself, Ethyl changes ¢ 
to suit the season. The gas 
mixed with Ethyl fluid must} 
rigid tests for quality suited 
season in which it will be 0 
Ethyl is the year-round motor! 
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ETHYL GASOLINE 
CORPORATION 


naw YORK, U.6.4. 
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You are sure of value wher 
buy Ethyl Gasoline. Its qual 
maintained on every count by® 
stant inspection of samples P 
up daily in all sections of the: 
try. More car owners use 

Gasoline than any other bra 
motor fuel. They know fro 
perience that it gives them 

all-round performance and 

money in the long run. Ethy! 
oline Corporation, New York 
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Bear Photo 


SUNS 


OW long has it been since you have gone 

rambling and roving about the country- 
side? Not hurrying along a highway to get to some other 
city with all dispatch, but leisurely hiking or packing off into 
unknown trails and byways just for the sake of seeing what 
there is to see. There is so bewilderingly much untamed, 
ungroomed beauty here in the West that no mere human being 
can hope to see all of it in one brief lifetime, you know. 
Always there is country left to explore, on week-end trips or 
longer summer vacations. 

We human beings, who pride ourselves so greatly on our 
high state of civilization, need frequent first-hand contact 
with good old fundamental Mother Earth in order to keep our 
very sanity, let alone our hardly achieved civilization. Emer- 
son in his Journals, telling how bored he had become with the 
society of literary men, observed wisely, “If you do not quit 
the high chair, lie down and roll on the ground a good deal, 
you become nervous and heavy-hearted.”” 

It is good to return to the primitive once in a while, to live 
for a few days away from the soft comforts of city life. It is 
good to get away temporarily from artificial, second-hand 
forms of recreation—from the ball games that other men play 
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A bit of ‘Suntamed, ungroomed 
beauty’’—sahuaro and smoke 
tree in the Southwest desert 3 On 
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for us, the races that other men run for us, the music that 
artists make for us and the pictures that are painted for us. It 
is good to get away momentarily from the flood of printed 
matter that assails us daily, and to substitute our own think- 
ing, poor and weak though it may be from lack of practice, for 
the thinking of other men. It is so easy not to think when we 
are in town! 

It is good for us, soul and body, to do for ourselves for a few 
days those elemental tasks of fire-making, water-carrying, 
washing, cooking, cleaning, without benefit of plumbing or 
domestic help. Doing them, we appreciate more fully the * 
good things that this much-maligned machine age has brought 
us, and at the same time we exercise our ingenuity and wits. 
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~~ now, when you are thinking ahead to your next © 
vacation, plan to spend at least a part of it with Mother § 
Earth. You may visit her in Alaska, in Hawaii, in East, South, a 
Middle-West or North, in mountains or desert, on lake or | 
seashore. Always you will find her at home. Always youare § 
welcomed gladly. Always you return from your visit with 
renewed faith in humanity, and renewed courage to face 
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whatever life may have in store for you.—G. A. C. aca : 
me Segment! F; 
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GRAPEFRUIT-CRANBERRY SALAD 


Place an individual, heart-shaped 

mold of cranberry jelly on a bed of 

y lettuce. Surround with segments of 

fresh Sunkist Grapefruit. Serve with 
sweet French dressing. 
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MENU 


i GRAPEFRUIT-CRANBERRY SALAD 


with Sweet French Dressing 
Cheese Biscuits - 


Red and White 
Heart-Shaped Mints 


Coffee 


3 One course only; no dessert. Send coupon 


below for management directions. 





Salted Nuts 





- 
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‘ 
s 
Mrs.\V. B. D~’s second menu centers around 
a Fruit Salad Plate of Sunkist Grapefruit seg- 
ments, pineapple, red cherries and cottage 
cheese. Send coupon for complete menu, etc. 
hat ‘ 
It § 
ited & 
ink- 4 
for 
| we 
few 
: af 
ing, at 
¥ or Another menu has a Tomato Jelly Ring filled 


> with Grapefruit and Sea Food Combination. 





















the ® Frenchand Mayonnaise Dressings served sep- 
arately. Send coupon for recipe and menu. 
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For these recipes be sure to get fresh Sunkist 
A Grapefruit. They are full-flavored and easy to 

» Segment! First, pare fruit down to juicy pulp, 
removing all inside membrane. Then cut away 
and remove segments one by one as shown. 














“Here are My Favorite Menus 
for February Entertainments. 
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writes Mrs. W. B. D—of Seattle 


HREE red and white menus in keeping 

with February’s holidays! Mrs. W. B. D— 
adapts them to Valentine’s Day, Lincoln’s 
Birthday or Washington’s Birthday by 
changing the accessories and decorations. 
They are ideal for bridge luncheons, teas, 
or as refreshments for evening parties. 

Fresh Sunkist Grapefruit from nearby Pa- 
cific Coast groves makes Mrs. W. B. D—’s 
menus tempting and well-balanced—free 
from the over-richness which makes so 
many entertainment dishes fattening. They 
are easily prepared, too, and economical! 

For fresh Sunkist Grapefruit is almost 
ready to serve as you buy it. Its flavor is 
naturally full and rich without the addition 
of sugar or salt. It is easy to peel and seg- 
ment, has no bitter center core, and prac- 
tically no seeds. 

The segments lift right out of the halved 
fruit. And the clean, bright skins make fruit 
basket shells more decorative. (Directions 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE, 


| Div. G 1802, Box 530, Station C, Los Angeles, California. 


offered below tell how to make a dainty 
fruit cup of the shells when you haven't 
enough cocktail glasses to go around.) 


Fresh grapefruit is not only good but 
good for you, since it contains essential 
minerals and vitamins A, Band C. It also 
helps to prevent acidosis of both the acid- 
ash and acetone types. 

Enjoy it often now that it costs so little. 
For juice, buy the small sizes by the dozen 
for extra savings. Regardless of size, you 
will find uniform quality in fresh grapefruit 
stamped “Sunkist’”’ on the skin and tissue 
wrapper. 


FREE—Menus and Recipe Book 
Send now for Mrs. W. B. D—’s special 
menus, recipes and management directions; 
also book of “Sunkist Grapefruit Recipes” 
with new facts about reducing and sugges- 
tions for preparing better-balanced and 
economical meals. 
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and management directions; also “Sunkist Grapefruit Recipes.” 


Please send me free copy of Mrs. W. B. D—’s menus, recipes | 
Street. l 








Vacationing ww 


LASKA isn’t really so far away from Sun- 

set Land! We live in Santa Barbara and 
we went to Alaska last summer without buying 
any extra clothes or making any arrangements 
for the management of the Foren while gone. In 
fact, Ketchikan, with its fish canneries, snow 
peaks, forests and Indians, is only seven days 
away from sun-kissed Santa Barbara, where 
oranges and avocados grow just outside the 
window. The automobile and ocean liner have 
made Alaska and Southern California handshake 
neighbors. 

It took us five days to drive from Santa Bar- 
bara to Seattle, up along the wonderful Redwood 
Highway of Northern California, along the Pa- 
cific Highway through Oregon and from the 
Columbia River by almost direct line through 
Washington to incomparable Puget Sound. Of 
course, you can do it in three days. I’ve known 
speed hounds who have. But if you really want 
to enjoy the majesty and awesome charm of the 
redwoods, the magnificence of the Columbia 
River district and the romantic lure of Puget 
Sound, take at least five days. Stretching the 
pocketbook to include an extra day is extremely 
worthwhile. For even though the Pacific Coast 
highway system is now entirely composed of 
pavements as smooth as the top of a billiard 
table, this mighty stretch of west-coast scenery 
is not to be taken in one gulp with full appre- 
ciation. 


BESIDES, if you go slower, you might have 
a chance to stop and see wild ducks swim- 
ming on a forest-shaded lake (as we did at the 
Blue Lakes north of Santa Rosa) or you might 
see a deer and a pair of spotted fawns, as we also 
did, near home and further north. Also, you 
might want to revert to childhood days and take 
a naked plunge 1 in the deep hole of a river. We 
did that, too, ’way up in a Redwood forest, 
where rivers are rivers and not a place of business 
for rock-crushers as they are in our sometimes 
too sunny Southern California. Also, taking the 
easy sort of jaunt we did, we had opportunity to 
side-trip part of a day along the Columbia River 
highway and Mt. Hood Loop, and at Hood’s 
Canal we ate such a salmon steak as I shall never 
forget. Not even Europe’s deposed monarchs 
had, in their hey-day, ever eaten such a steak! 
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Before taking this Alaska trip our family 
had done considerable nickel polishing. Hence, 
we knew, as we boarded our steamer at Seattle, 
that we were getting more for every dollar we 
put " than is offered by almost any ocean trip 
out of any port for anywhere. 

We were on our steamer, a modern liner, a 
total of ten days during which time we visited 
nine Alaska cities and towns—one of them, An- 
chorage, reached by a short jaunt on the Alaskan 
Railroad from Seward. These nine were, Ketchi- 
kan, Wrangel, Juneau, Cordova, Valdez, La- 
touche, Seward, Anchorage and Sitka. We stop- 
ped at most of them both going and coming and 
if you wish to dig out a map of Alaska you 
will quickly grasp the astonishing length of 
the trip. 

Each place visited was totally different from 
any of the others and so vastly different from 
anything in the States that, save for the doubtful 
advantage of different language, Europe has 
nothing more different to offer. Also, one is not 
exhausted by a continual round of art-galleries 
and cathedrals. 

The Alaskan scenery throughout the trip (al- 
though on an ocean liner you’re never out of 
sight of land) is something no mere word can 
approach. It is stupendous for its sweep and 
size, dazzling for its brightness and range of 
color, breath-taking for the glory of its mighty 
rivers, glaciers and forests and utterly captivat- 
ing for its all-enveloping 
atmosphere of adventure, 
romance and mysticism. It 
is wild, free, gigantic and 
awe-inspiring. Pick up your 
Webster’s and choose any 
superlatives you please— 
ad lib. 

I talked with a dowager 
duchess, or something of the 
kind, who had descended to 
my level with that captivating 
camaraderie which embraces 
a company of people ona ship, 

(she didn’t know I’d been 
swimming a la mode ’mongst 


Jack Sterrett, rancher, writer 
and traveler, who _ votes 
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Alaska the ideal vacation land 
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the redwoods) and she told me that nowhere else 
had she been made to feel so small. And she’d 
been almost everywhere, besides being a sizable 
sort of person. Up there, she felt that God was 
near. And He is—any Alaskan will tell you so— 
in the midst of the most lavish spilling of this 
earth’s materials His hand ‘has ever permitted. 
My dowager duchess told me that for her the 
Swiss Alps had at last become insignificant! 

Charging white rivers! Deep green forests! 
Mountains so mighty and sheer they seem impos- 
sible! Glaciers of dazzling blue—miles long and 
wide and hundreds of feet in height! And, nestling 
in the midst of all these things, charming little 
villages which are inhabited by gentle-voiced In- 
dians, real old-time Alaskans or energetic new- 
comers who have felt the spell of the land. Alaska 
lays her hand on the visitor’s heart. Once a person 
has been in that magic territory, if even for so brief 
a time as ten days, his heart will always ache to 
return. But the ache is softened by ever-recurring 
memories of experiences which will always seem 
wonderful. 


ETCHIKAN is the fish capital of Alaska and, 
therefore, of the Pacific Coast. The fishing 
industry, chiefly concerned with salmon, cod and 
halibut, although a host of other fishes and crusta- 
ceans are commercialized, has returned almost as 
much during every one of its better years as was 
paid for the entire Alaskan territory in the first 
place! It promises to remain, at a slightly lower 
level, one of the mightiest 

industries of the world. 
Juneau, the capital of 
the Alaskan Territorial 
government, is the home 
of the world’s largest gold 
mine. I was told by an 
enthusiastic Joe Juneau, 
who was no doubt for- 
merly a member of the Los 
Angeles chamber of com- 
merce, that the pay-roll 
alone of this mine had been 
as high as three million dol- 
lars per annum. Discount 


Mrs. Sterrett and the 
two youngsters, who also 
went on this interesting 
totem-hunting trip 
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Reading from left to right, the ‘‘postal 
cards’’ above are from Mt. McKinley, 
Cordova, Sitka and Columbia Glacier 


that someand it’s still a stupendous undertaking and 
a fascinating thing in operation. Not far from this 
one is still a larger mine, abandoned, with its build- 
ings and most of its equipment still intact—a loss 
of nine millions to its owners because the pay dirt 
did not assay enough per ton! 

Wrangel boosters told us that their quaint little 
city, at the mouth of theStikine River, isthe gateway 
to a sportsman’s paradise. They mentioned bear, 
deer and a lot of other things besides game fishing 
supreme. Not having my fish-pole along my imagi- 
nation was captured more by an old-style trading 
store. Indian women spread their hand-woven 
baskets and sealskin moccasins the length of a long 
wooden sidewalk. 

At Cordova we took pictures of precipitous 
mountain crags, the village nestling at their base, 
at four o’clock in the morning! The days are 
twenty hours long up there in June and we never 

wanted to sleep—there was so much to see. 

Valdez (pronounced Valdeez) is Alaska’s out- 
standing rival of the “ghost cities” of California’s 
Mojave desert. Once a municipality of large popu- 
lation and still the terminus of the famous Rich- 
ardson Highway, most of its streets and houses are 
now silent and deserted, sheltering only enough 
people to keep going the inevitable fish cannery. 
One finds there a crude marker on the spot where 
the “bank’s” iron safe held several millions of 
dollars in gold dust during the halcyon days of 
the nineties. 

Columbia Glacier, before which we stopped and 
tooted our whistle, returned our salutes with roar- 
ing, thundering cascades of tons upon tons of ice 
which toppled into the sea and sent up waves which 
made our liner rock like a toy ship in a tub. A 
woman or two screamed but we were a safe half 
mile away. 


THs glacier is three miles wide and its chill 
cliffs tower three-hundred feet straight up. 
There was a bald-headed eagle, emblem of Wash- 
ington, D. C., perched scornfully on its topmost 
crag. It was as cold there as the storage room of 
an ice plant although summer zephyrs were wafting 
around less than a mile or two away. 

Seward is a big city as Alaskan cities go, about 
3,000 in population, and possesses a prosperous, 
modern air. It is the port of departure and gateway 
of entry to Alaska’s vast interior via the Alaskan 
railroad, a government project. Three hours from 
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Seward by train, through craggy 
mountains and primitive forests, one 
reaches Anchorage at the head of 
Cook Inlet where there is a regular 
rise and fall of the tide over forty feet. 
This is a side-trip not to be fore- 
sworn if it can possibly be managed. 
We saw twelve or thirteen glaciers on 
this jaunt, also, to thrill us with a 
sense of the wildness of the area, 
beaver dams and one fat beaver, him- 
self, waddling across the snow and 
paying no heed to the snorting of 
our engine. 

One crosses back and down across 
the great gulf of Alaska to reach Sitka 
on Baranoff Island and there one is 
promptly transported close to three 
hundred years into the past—to an 
era when the savage Thlinget was 
king and but poorly kept in check 
by the log forts of Russian fur traders. 
It was in Sitka that the Russians 
manufactured from native copper al- 


most all of the mission bells which 
rang along California’s El Camino 
Real. The old days still live in Sitka 
and one wanders through the forest 
along an historied Lover’s Lane with 
the feeling that he needs only to shut 
his eyes and open them again to find 
himself in mukluks and parka with 
the scent of Indian fires drifting down 
the aisles between the trees. 

There are places along the Alaskan 
coast where the annual rainfall nor- 
mal is 180 inches. If it does not rain 
in Juneau for several days at a stretch, 
they sprinkle the streets! In spite of 
this fact we had eight sunny, clear 
days during the ten of our trip and 
when it does rain one minds it not at 
all—the vast country, far-reaching 
wilderness, smooth sea and craggy 
mountains are softened, more beau- 
tiful, that is all. 

If you wish to take a trip only as 





far as Skagway from Seattle, 1153 
miles, this trip is magnificently worth- 
while and, save for an hour or two 
at two places, it is all on landlocked 
water—little more than a banana 
peeling’s throw from shore! If you 
want to go to Seward, as we did, you 
travel about 500 miles across the 
open Gulf of Alaska. And on this 
jaunt you get one of the thrills of a 
lifetime—the sight, from eighty miles 
out to sea, of the great St. Elias 
mountain range, marching along the 
blue horizon all day like a succession 
of towering, white ghosts. Old St. 
Elias, himself, in the middle of the 
range, humps his hoary head and 
shoulders 18,024 feet toward heaven. 

Editor's Note: If you are even re- 
motely interested in vacationing in 
Alaska this summer, Miss Iversen, our 
Sunset Travel Editor, will gladly send 
you circulars, pamphlets, etc., out- 
lining the details of such a trip.—L. R. 
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Sone of San Franctsco 


(First of Four Poems of Western Cities) 


O, the wonder that instills itself into the curtous feet 


That search out hilltops, 


That climb the craggy coast line to Land’s End; 
The delight that shines from eyes that find the waterways; 


The mystery that glances from the dark 


When grownup buildings hide their eyes in fog, 
And transient mists begin to ogle round 
The stately dignitaries of the downtown world. 


What could Embarcadero mean to Kansas City— 


The Byjornsens and the Swensens of St. Paul 


Could never dream in all their winter nights 


The lavish spill of hot, swift, Slavic blood 
That christened Russian Hill 


When bearded cavalry of Russian troop battled for their czar; 


Kansas City, with no seaboard at her door? 


Embarcadero, that charms unto itself 
The gems of deepest mountains, 

The webs of Oriental looms, 

The fruits of sleepy tropic islands; 


Embarcadero, that draws the navy-seasoned tars of many 


nations, 


The southern fisherman with mind fixed on tomorrow, 
The man who seeks his peace in rhythmic lash of sea? 
What could Embarcadero mean to Kansas City— 
Kansas City, with no seaboard at her door? 


Who in all Long Island could surmise 
The red romance of Old Presidio; 

The gentle swaying eucalyptus trees 
Breathing poems to the shifting wind, 


Planted so to hide the dynamite of war beneath the hill; 
No one in all Long Island could conceive 


The red romance of Old Presidio. 
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Nor that Potrero holds unto this very hour 
To its impulsive bosom, 

And Fillmore and O'Farrell in warm arms 
The restless remnant of that Russian brood. 


Love has stained her San Francisco story 


Deep with blood: 


Spanish warrior waged crusade and died for crown and 


country; 


Padre Serra trod Camino for his God. 

Occidental, Oriental strove in their ambition, 

Purpose locked to mold the adolescent town. 

Packs came in with yellow lucre from the river’s sand 
Setting free the locked desires of hungry miner men. 


Vigilante held the lawless with the muzzle of its gun. 
Swift the city, like an arrow 
From the bow of pioneer, sprung, with strength all dream 


outbounding, 
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To pre-determined sphere. 


—KarEN OLson 
Stanford University. 
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Cabin Id 


(1 I am enclosing a picture to- 
gether with the floor plan of 

our vacation cottage. (Illus- 
trated on this page.) The cottage is 
built of wood, covered on the outside 
with corrugated iron and sealed inside 
with matched surfaced lumber. The 
screened ends of the bedrooms with 
the large doors containing windows 
which may be closed from the inside 
make the house both attractive and 
convenient, and convert the bedrooms 
into sleeping porches when desired. 
In building and furnishing a vacation 
home, simplicity should be given par- 
ticular attention and it was with this 
thought in mind that we planned our 
cottage. The close proximity of the 
kitchen and bath have simplified and 
kept inexpensive the plumbing, while 
the small hall from which the bath 
opens gives a privacy that would be 
impossible if it were immediately ad- 
jacent to the living room. While the 
kitchen is large and planned for both 
kitchen and dining room, it is equally 
convenient to dine in the living room 
if we so desire—Mrs. J. W. Kaerth, 
Sacramento, California. 


2 (Illustrated on this page.) 
The cabin we are occupy- 
ing this winter has a fea- 

ture that we believe should be 
incorporated in every cabin. That 
is a small lean-to built beside the 
kitchen porch for storing wood. Noth- 
ing is more exasperating than trying 
to start a fire with wet wood. This 
lean-to is five feet wide, eight feet 
long and five feet high. The sloping 
cover is made to open on hinges like 
an old-fashioned outside cellar door. 
Such a wood bin can be filled at odd 
times and need not be used except 
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At right is a 
photograph of 
the first cabin 
described on 
this page. The 
floor plan of 
the cottage 
appears below 
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And this is 
the sheltered 
wood box 
described in 
idea No. 2. 
Another wood 
box idea ap- 
pearsin para- 
graph No. 6 
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N the September Sunset we asked for 
Cabin Ideas. From the dozens received in 
answer to that request,these sixteen were select- 
ed as being particularly helpful to prospective 
owners of vacation homes. Similar notes will 
appear in an early issue of the magazine 





in wet weather.—Herbert M. 
White, Monarch, Montana. 


3 | When planning a cabin, or 
| | even if you have one that 

is already planned, be sure 
to include a tin-lined closet. This 
can be made new or built into any 
closet, and is very convenient for 
storing any number of things that 
you do not wish to go into a chip- 
munk’s or pack rat’s warehouse, 
and is also moisture proof. The 
procedure consists in nailing tin 
cans to cover completely the floor, 
walls, ceiling and door of the 
closet. Large cans, of course, 
such as large coffee cans, gallon 
fruit tins or five gallon gasoline 
cans are best, and tin shears are 
satisfactory to use in cutting them. 
It is best to lay the lower course first, 
and work upward towards the ceiling, 
overlapping each course. The con- 
struction can be carried on over a 
period of time as the cans accumu- 
late-—Elizabeth Ferris, Westwood, 
California. 





‘4 Almost everyone who has a 
cabin is bound to have fre- 

quent guests. Every week end 
sees a crowd there, usually different 
ones each time. The cabin is also 
likely to be used at the invitation of 
the owner when he, himself, cannot 
be present. All of this necessitates a 
frequent change of bedding on all 
beds with a consequent jump in laun- 
dry work or bill. Why not put a little 
bank or box in a conspicuous place? 
Those who have had the pleasure of 
using the cabin will be glad to dro 
in some change for the laundry bill, 
—E. F., Westwood, California. 
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Proof that the modern cabin is charming as well as comfortable. 
Photographs courtesy of Shevlin, Carpenter and Clarke Co. 


5 You will not be sorry if you 
place a ventilator or a small 
trap door in the ceiling above 

your cook stove. Our trap door is 
fourteen inches square and operates 
by pulling down an awning cord 
threaded through a pulley (attached 
to a roof rafter) at 4 the end of the 
cord attached to the door. The loose 
end of the cord has a metal ring in it 
which slides over a brass hook screwed 
into the wall back of the stove. Cook- 
ing odors do not go through the house 
when the trap door is open. It serves 
not only as a ventilator but also is 
an escape for smoke and hot air from 
the stove in the summer time and is 
well worth the trouble of installation. 
—A. B. Wylie, Pasadena, California. 


In one cabin visited this sum- 

mer I was particularly inter- 

ested to note that the heating 
stove was fitted with a waterback 
which heated the hot water boiler for 
warm showers. As it was always 
necessary to have a fire to temper the 
chilly evenings and mornings this 
proved an economical way of solving 
the hot water problem. Electricity 
was used as a medium for cooking. 
In the same cabin I noticed a wood 
box on casters which fitted exactly 
into the open space under the sink.— 
Mrs. A. B. Casterson, Pleasanton, 
California. 


7 Because our cabin is in the 
Cascade Mountains where the 
snowfall is heavy, the roof had 

to be very steep. This gave us the 
idea of utilizing the “upstairs” for 
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sleeping quarters. However as the 
cabin is only 12 x 20 feet, there appa- 
rently was little head room except in 
the very center. Our carpenter came 
to our rescue with the suggestion that 
we use 4 x 4s instead of the usual 
2 x 6s and extend these beyond the 
walls one foot from each end, spiking 
the rafters to the ends of the 4 x 4s. 
This we did and found the advantage 
three-fold; the additional room up- 
stairs in which two beds are easily 
placed; the fact of the roof not ex- 
tending low over the windows and 
excluding the light which is necessary 
in mountain homes; and beamed ceil- 
ings which add a real note of interest 
at no additional expense. Although 
the cabin is small, having the beds 
out of the way gives the impression 
of a much larger cabin and we never 
seem crowded.—Mrs. Glen E. Eler- 
ding, Seattle, Washington. 
s 
© | dresser may be made from four 
egg boxes. First remove extra 
nails from the boxes. Lay the boxes 
lengthwise on top of each other and 
nail together with small nails. Extra 
strength may be gained by nailing a 
narrow thick board full length of each 
side. Extra boards will have to be 
used for the top, which should project 
about one inch over the sides and 
front of the boxes. The wails of the 
eight compartments thus formed may 
be painted in some light shade and 
the bottoms lined with oilcloth or 
shelf paper. To finish the outside, use 
flowered oilcloth, tacking it smoothly 
on the sides and top. Having some 


An attractive, useful high 
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Cabin 


old, half-inch molding on hand, we 
framed the top and sides separately, 
making a very neat finish to the same. 
Lastly we made separate plaited cur- 
tains of green linene, covering each 
box.—Mrs. Grover C. Winn, Juneau, 
Alaska. 


I should like to tell of two of 

our cabin conveniences. The 

dinner bell consists of three 
different sized old cow bells attached 
to one end of an old-fashioned door 
bell spring. To the other end of the 
spring I have a long rope knotted and 
fringed at the end. The rope of course 
is the pull. This chime always sounds 
good to me. The other convenience is 
a rack suspended from porch floor for 
ladders and long-handled tools. By 
keeping the tools off the ground they 
will last longer and not attract ter- 
mites which threaten the durability 
of our mountain homes.—A. 


Wylie, Pasadena. 
10 there was not space for a tub. 
A shower was acceptable to all 
but the very small members of the 
family, so the difficulty was overcome 
by walling up the shower with ce- 
ment, two feet from the floor. It was 
easy enough for the adult members 
of the family to step over the wall, 
and it made a small tub for the babies. 
Another unique feature seen in a 
beach house is the sky shutter in the 
bedroom. A large square hole in a 
nearly flat roof is covered by a 
wooden shutter which slides on 
greased wooden tracks and opens and 
closes by the pulling of a rope. By 
means of this sky shutter the room 
can be transformed into an open air 
sleeping porch by night and into an 
ideal room for sun baths by day.— 
Mrs. Herbert Kidder, Alameda, Call- 


fornia. 
mocks among the trees. These 
suggest relaxation and com- 
fort. The swing we enjoy most was 
made of a 36-inch bed spring in wood 
frame, boring a hole in each corner 
and running chain through to hang 
from limb. The chain is such as is 
used to stake out cattle and costs 
3% cents per foot. I used about 
30 feet for each end. With a pad 
and pillows this is a most comfortable 
seat.—Mrs. M. Wolf, La Mesa, Cali- 
fornia. (Continued on next page. 
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In one small cabin bathroom 


Have many swings and ham- 
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12 One cabin which I visited last 
summer was built close to the 

side of a high hill overgrown 

with madrones and ferns. A few 
steps from the back door of the 
cabin the owner had tunneled into 
the hill (about three feet up from the 
round) a hole three feet square and 

kigh. This he had supported all 
around with redwood boards, then 
lined it with sheets of corrugated iron 
to keep out seepage from a marshy 
spring. He had fitted in a broad shelf 
with some hooks underneath and a 
neat little rack was made to hold 
bottles, etc. The door was screen 
covered and there it is, cold and airy, 
a perfect food safe miles and miles 
away from the ice man.—W. M. 


Arnold, San Francisco. 
13 old commode (or washstand) 

tucked away in her attic from 
the days when bedrooms were ele- 
gantly (?) furnished with bowl and 
pitcher and with towels hung on the 
rail or rack at the back of the com- 
mode. This can be made into a useful 
and good-looking piece of furniture 
for the beach cabin. 

I visited a friend last summer who 
had two such old commodes in her 
beach home. One was made into a 
bookcase for the living room, the 
other into a “dresser”’ for the kitchen. 

The tops or backs of the commodes 
were sawed off leaving them flat on 
top, and shelves were made the exact 
width of the top and nailed on. For 
the bookcase two uprights 10 x 24 
inches were used. Another board 
about 36 inches long was _ placed 
across the top and another slightly 
shorter inserted for a shelf. This 
made two shelves for books and a 

mantel on top for a lamp or vase of 
flowers. The top drawer of the com- 
mode served as a receptacle for writ- 
ing materials. The lower part was 

all in one section with two doors 
opening outward. A shelf was built 
into this part affording two more 
shelves for books. 

The top of the one for the kitchen 
cupboard was made somewhat higher 
but only one shelf was put in. Hooks 
and cleats were added for hanging 
cups and resting plates. The top 
drawer was divided into two sections, 
one for paring knives, spoons, can 
openers, etc. The other for pot 
covers, pie tins and such. Two 
smaller drawers at the bottom, left, 
were used for towels and table linens. 


Many a housewife has an 
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Imitation log siding such as was used in the construction of 
the cabin made the built-in bunks shown in this photograph 


A section at the right was utilized 
for storing pots and pans. 

Both the bookcase and the dresser 
were painted and enameled inside and 
out with ivory white to harmonize 
with the woodwork of the cabin. The 
cost was less than a dollar, about 65 
cents the owner said. The pine 
boards also came from the attic, but 
were worth, at the outside, 50 cents. 
So for a total of slightly over a dollar 


two attractive and useful articles of 


furniture were evolved. 

A neighbor who saw these remod- 
eled commodes secured an old walnut 
washstand at a second-hand store. 
He removed the varnish and sand- 
papered the whole commode. He 
used hardwood for the shelves and 
then stained the whole and finished 
it so it looked like an expensive piece 
of antique furniture out of a high- 
priced shop. Antique knobs gave the 
final touch.—Charlotte Riemer, Ta- 
coma, Washington. 


14 When one lives in the “charmed 
fF! land” windows are _benedic- 

tions, not just things to let in 
light and air. For every family that 
has a little bungalow, cabin or any 
sort of a summer home there should 
be a window seat arrangement some- 
where in the house—a long and wide 
affair with a cushioned pad, a place to 
do a bit of reading or sewing, a place 
to rest and watch the youngsters at 
play. If you happen to have a very 
young person in the house, where do 
all the toys go at night? Where are 
they easily found when wanted? Our 
answer is “In the toy box.” And at 
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our house the window seat is hinged 
and opens to show one that not even 
Aladdin with his wonderful lamp 
could possibly find a better place for a 
woolly dog, a teddy bear, big blocks 
and rag dolls—Gray Severinson, 


Seattle. 
15 names which were submitted 
the following were selected: 
Hatetoquitit; Camp Furibite; Whygo 
Camp; The Novel Hovel; Dine a Mite 
Inn; Camp Kwitcherworries; This- 
aldu; La Quinta (Country Home); 
La Cabana; Lone Pine Inn; Skyline 
Limited; Pine Knot; Stony Creek; 
Ourona; Lotarest; Linger Long Lodge; 
Camp Docomagin; Greendale.—Con 


tributed by several cabineers. 
16 obtain the following helps. 
First of all get a copy of the 
book, “The Real Log Cabin” by Chil- 
son D. Aldrich (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $2.50). This may be obtained 
in most libraries or may be ordered 
through Sunset Magazine at the 
price quoted above. Second, order 
from your district forester or from 
Sunset Magazine a copy of the free 
map showing where government land 
sites are still obtainable for summer 
homes. Third, get your copy of the 
book “You Can Make it for Home or 
Camp” from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., at 
ten cents a copy. Lastly, read every 
copy of Sunset Magazine for prac- 
tical ideas such as those which have 
appeared in this article—L. R. 


From the long list of cabin 


Before you build your cabin, 
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Frank J. Taylor 


[sserarasty interwoven are the stories 
of Frank A. Miller and his home town. He 
is his community’s outstanding old-timer and inspired 
builder. Riverside is his pride and his glory. Seventy 
years he has been building, on one small plot of ground. 
When he began, that plot was a field by the side of an 
irrigation ditch. Today it is the very heart of a modern 
city. It is more than that—it is the hearth of the com- 
munity and a mecca for travelers from all over the world. 

When you go to Riverside, you see it all in one dra- 
matic glance. There, in the main courtyard of the great 
Mission Inn, is the little old Glenwood Cottage, the 
simple adobe shelter which Frank Miller first helped to 
build. All around it arise the fascinating balconies of 
Mission Inn. 

The story goes that when Frank Miller was a barefoot 
lad, he played along the banks of the irrigation ditch 
and took great delight in patting the soft mud into 
fanciful cities. His father, who was chief engineer of the 
Riverside colony, thought that such talent should not 
go to waste; he put young Frank to work treading clay 
into forms with his bare feet to make sun-dried bricks 
with which to build the Miller cottage. That the mud 
was well trodden is indicated by the presence of the little 
adobe house still standing, surrounded by the vast mis- 
sion style structure of steel and cement and stone, housing 
not only many notable guests, but also one of the world’s 
fine art collections. 

Looking at Riverside as it is today, with its avenues 
of thriving trees, its gardens and homes, and its miles 
and miles of sedate orange trees, it is hard indeed to 
realize the early years of the colony when life was one 
constant struggle with the desert. Nowhere in Sunset 
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The Romance of Riverside 


Fourth tn a Sertes of Interviews with 
Western Pioneers 


Land has a Promised Land blossomed and borne fruit 
more magically than has this one. 

Frank Miller can remember when this lush scene was 
but a sage-brush land where he herded sheep. He recalls 
handling mules on the ditch that finally brought the 
waters of the Santa Ana River to the town. After the 
orchards were planted, he helped to bud and prune the 
trees. When the settlement became a town, he clerked 
in the grocery store. 

When fire destroyed the little town’s one and only 
hotel, the Miller adobe opened its hospitable doors to | 
the weary traveler. Frank Miller’s task was to greet 
and welcome the dusty guests after their hot trip by, 
stage or on horseback from the nearest railroad station, 
sixty miles away. That was the humble beginning of the 
now world famous Mission Inn. It was first called Glen- 
wood Cottage, then Glenwood Tavern, and later Glen- 
wood Mission Inn. Its name grew as its fame grew. 
Frank Miller, with his Mission Inn, is living personifica- 
tion of Emerson’s adage that “if a man build a better 
mouse trap than his neighbors, the world will beat a 
path to his door.” One time while visiting with Mr. 
Miller I recalled the line. 


nets 


““7ES,” laughed Mr. Miller. “Then it must follow 
that I made better hash than my neighbors.” 

But it is with more than “hash” that Mr. Miller has 
attracted the world to Riverside. His work is that of a 
master community builder. 

Frank Miller’s father was engineer of the Riverside 
Colony, founded in 1870 by a band of intrepid easterners,” 
led by Judge J. W. North of Knoxville, Tennessee. Judge 
North was organizer of the Southern California a 
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Association. One can well imagine the feeling of these 
pioneers when their long, arduous trek across the conti- 
nent ended on the plain so arid that their only water was 
that hauled in barrels from the river several miles distant. 
They had paid but $3.50 an acre for their land, but even 
at that price, the land seemed dear indeed. At that time, 
even the most visionary member of the colony would have 
scoffed at the suggestion that some of their number 
would live to see the day when the one square block on 
which the Miller’s built their adobe cottage would be 
valued, with its structures and their contents, at more 
than five millions of dollars. 

Frank Miller recalls how the colonists overcame their 
first discouragement, how they threw up rude shelters 
and then, under the direction of his father, set to work 
with vigor to build the ditch that eventually diverted the 
Santa Ana River from its rocky wash to their very doors. 
When the job was done, the colonists were so elated that 
they naively changed the name of the town from Jurupa 
to Riverside! From that eventful day, Riverside’s 
dreams came true. 

But there were other dreamers, less fortunate, or less 
practical, who did not win out. Frank Miller remembers 
hearing from the Indians, whom he befriended as a bare- 
foot lad, of Juan Bandini, the Spaniard, who visioned a 
cattle empire where Riverside now stands. Repeated 
drouths dried up the grass, starved the cattle, and dis- 
couraged Don Juan, who sold his princely domain for a 
song to Don Benito Wilson, an American sailor, adopted 
into the little Pueblo of Los Angeles. 

After Don Benito came the Frenchman, Louis Rubi- 
doux, whose brother had founded St. Joseph, Missouri. 
Louis proposed to build himself a city by the stately 
San Bernardino Mountains, but he too became discour- 
aged. Next came Louis Prevost, another son of France, 
who planted hundreds of mulberry trees, dreaming of 
establishing here a great silk industry. Death ended 
Prevost’s dreams shortly, but some of the mulberry t trees 
he planted are still thriving. 


MORE important to Riverside than any of these 
pioneers was Mrs. Eliza Tibbetts, a neighbor of 
the Millers, who one day hitched her horse and buggy 
and drove sixty miles to Los Angeles where the post- 

master presented her with a package from Washington, 
D.C. The package contained two live orange trees which 
the Department of Agriculture had imported from Brazil. 
They were a new variety of orange, sweet, seedless and 
juicy. That was in 1873. 

The oranges that Mrs. Tibbetts’ new trees bore, when 
they had taken root in the California soil, were finer than 
any others grown in this country. Neighbors tasted the 
luscious fruit and then had their own trees grafted from 
her stock, and in a few years the once arid valley sur- 
rounding Riverside was covered with thousands of thriv- 
ing offspring from these two remarkable trees. 

That was the beginning of the navel orange industry, 
which year after year has brought tens of millions of 
dollars each winter to Riverside and other communities 
of the Citrus Belt. Riverside is the cradle of the orange 
industry. 

To commemorate this event and honor the pioneer 
wife who had the perspicacity to secure the original trees 
from the Department of Agriculture, Frank Miller per- 
suaded President Roosevelt to come to Riverside in 1903 
and transplant one of the parent trees in the courtyard 
of the Mission Inn. There the tree thrived until 1921, 
when it died, and was replaced by a “daughter” tree. 


A tablet marks the site of the parent navel 
orange tree, Magnolia Avenue, Riverside 
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The other original navel orange tree still lives and bears 
fruit in Low Park, Riverside. 

As his own dreams matured, Frank Miller has remem- 
bered the hopes of those who pioneered and failed. He 
has honored the memory of Louis Rubidoux, who first 
conceived of a city where Riverside now stands. For him 
is named Mt. Rubidoux, a low peak at the city’s gates. 

To the top of this hill, Frank Miller built a road and 
piped water. On its slopes he planted many varieties of 
trees, creating a lovely park and arboretum. On the 
crest he erected a great cross and here, each Easter Morn, 
come tens of thousands of pilgrims in reverence. The 
Mt. Rubidoux service is the inspiration for scores of 
Easter sunrise services in other communities. 

From Mt. Rubidoux you gaze in every direction of the 
compass at almost endless miles of deep green citrus 
groves, protected by the friendly mountains. It is a 
memorable scene and the one that one evening at sunset 
inspired Carrie Jacobs Bond to write “The End of a 
Perfect Day,” which she composed under Frank Miller’s 
roof. It was here also that John McGroarty wrote “The 
Mission Play.” 

One of Mr. Miller’s by-words is, “Sentiment pays.” 
It has paid big and for Riverside. It has lifted the com- 
munity far above the commonplace. It has changed the 
hotel which he built from a country town inn to one of 
the gathering places of the world. It has given the good 
citizens of Riverside the vision to do things which few 
small cities have had the courage to attempt. 


Z has led Frank Miller and his neighbors into many 
fields of civic endeavor. He brought renowned archi- 
tects to advise the community in planning public build- 
ings and improvements. He pioneered in the restoration 
of the old California missions. He preached the preserva- 
tion of California’s romantic Spanish background as an 
inspiration for a new California culture. He searched 
first in Mexico, then in Spain, and finally throughout the 
world for art treasures with which to enrich the life of 
Riverside. 

As he traveled about, he made it a point to ask other 
travelers where he could find treasures that had meant 
something in the lives of peoples. Once, in Europe, 
when he put his question to (Continued on page 14 
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a stranger, the traveler replied: 

“You need not have come to Eu- 
rope, Sir, seeking treasures. You 
should have gone to California, where 
there is a hotel which is the most 
interesting treasure trove in the world. 
It is called the Mission Inn.” 

His trips abroad have given River- 
side’s grand old man many rare con- 
tacts. His most important work, ac- 
cording to friends, is his contribution 
toward friendship and understanding 
between the Japanese and the Amer- 
ican people. In the course of a trip 
to Japan in search of old bells for the 
Inn, Mr. Miller had the good fortune 
to make friendly acquaintance with 
numerous Japanese leaders. He con- 
vinced them of America’s friendliness 
to Japan, and upon his return, 
founded the Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations, which meets each 
year at Riverside, bringing together 
leaders from many lands. 

Somehow this seems the most 
amazing side-light on the little city 
among the orange groves, that it 
should become an international shrine. 
Yet, when you visit the Inn, and see 
people of all nationalities, rubbing 
shoulders and enjoying treasures 
gathered from the four corners of the 
earth, when you prowl about and find 
nooks and courtyards that might have 
been brought bodily from Spain, or 
Japan, or Old Mexico, or where not, 
it seems perfectly natural that here 
men and women from all climes 
should find peace and understanding. 

“Somehow—I don’t know how to 
explain it—these inanimate objects 
which thousands of people have 
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CCORDING to popular 

opinion, the owner of a 
home which has a lily pool and a 
swimming tank, is a person 
with considerable i income; a 
private swimming pool espe- 
cially is thought las an in- 
dication of wealth. My wife 
and I have demonstrated, 
however, that a family in 
moderate circumstances can have 
these things if they really want them. 
We have no income except my salary 
as a railway postal clerk and what we 
produce on our miniature acre and a 
quarter ranch home. However my 
run is such that I have seventeen days 
off out of every tour of forty-two days 
in which to work on our home. 

Our home is half a mile from the 
town of Tuolumne, California, popu- 
lation about 1500, elevation 2600 feet. 
Occasionally we have snow in the 
winter but it soon melts. The tem- 
perature seldom drops below 30 de- 
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loved, have a capacity for passing 
that devotion along to others,” 
Frank Miller told me one day. “he 
is almost as if they were living things. 
I believe they have enriched the lives 
of thousands of people in this com- 
munity and of others who were our 
visitors.” 

The outstanding feature of treasure 
trove collected by Mr. Miller is his 
collection of eight hundred bells. He 
has bells from every land, huge bells 
from great temples, down to tiny bells 
which are mere trinkets. The bell col- 


‘lection is the finest in the world today. 


I asked Mr. Miller how he happened 


to concentrate on bells. 


emerge! by accident,” he re- 
plied. “One day a man came to 
me offering to sell an old mission bell 
which he had picked up at some ranch 
where it had been used to call the 
workmen to their meals. The idea of 
that fine old bell, which had called 
thousands of Indians to their devo- 
tions, being hawked about by an itin- 
erant ranch hand was such a shock 
to me that I bought the bell to give 
it a home. 

“That started my interest in mis- 
sion bells and I bought several of 
them and then remodeled the Inn so 
that they would hang in proper set- 
tings. Thus there grew the motive of 
the Mission Inn. When my friends 
discovered my interest in bells, they 
began sending them to me from all 
lands. In that way my interest was 
fanned up to a point where I became 
a genuine collector of bells. I made 
trips abroad in search of them. 


Our 


Home-Made 
Swimming Pool 


by 
James F. Cooper 


Tuolumne, California 


grees and we have no fog. The chil- 
dren surely enjoy the snow when it 
does come and that pleasure makes 
up for the discomfort of it. 

Our place is set to trees, consisting 
of twenty Bartlett pears; twenty apple 
trees of several varieties; three of per- 
simmon; fifteen of fig and one each 
of prune, cherry, crabapple, quince, 
Winter Nelis pear, and one cedar tree. 

The house is surrounded by six 
large English walnut trees giving a 
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“Some of these bells are centuries 
old and have played important roles 
in the lives of thousands of people. 
I look upon them as harbingers of 
peace and good will. I believe that 
everyone who takes the time to study 
these bells and learn their stories goes 
away from Riverside enriched in life. 

“T don’t regard them as personal 
property at all. No one individual 
could really own treasures so dear to 
so many people. I have merely 
brought them together in a congenial 
atmosphere and have given them a 
home. I want them to enrich the 
traditions of this community and of 
our country.” 


HINK of it! Frank Miller, still 

alert, though in the sunset of life, 
saw Riverside when it was but an arid 
field of sage-brush. He saw the first 
settlers arrive in dust-covered wagons. 
He saw the first rude shelters of adobe 
arise. He saw ditches dug, saw gar- 
dens and orchards spring up, saw the 
infant citrus industry grow to lusty, 
prosperous maturity. He saw a tiny 
and struggling community grow into 
a model modern city, saw schools and 
churches spring up, saw homes be- 
come veritable palaces. He saw the 
world contribute of its finest treasures 
that this little hamlet in what was 
once a desert might become a haven 





sought by travelers from the wide | 


world over. With his own eyes he 
has seen a new civilization blossom 
out of rhe desert sands. More than 
any one else, he was the guiding spirit 
of it all. Riverside is his monument. 
What more can any man ask of life? 
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wonderful shade around the house. 
Indeed the glory of our home 1s 
the trees. The driveway is a high 
arbor sixty feet long, cov- 
ered with grape vines and 


fifty ferns planted under and 
about the arbor. One grape 
vine would be at the least 


climbing roses, with about | 


- 


- 


Saree aed 


seventy-five feet long if it | 


were stretched out straight. 
live so close to the North Fork of the 
Tuolumne River we make many trips 
into the canyon and bring home ferns 
and many other wild plants. 


UR lily pool is of unending de- 

light, inhabited by about seventy- 
five gold fish. We feed them nothing 
but rolled oats as that is the least ? 
expensive food and they seem to do 
very well on it. However the fish| 
being in a large open pool they get» 
insects and other things to eat. 


Since we | 


The fe 
bridge across the pool is made of the 
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ever want to sell. 


yin the exception of some tot 4 from the children who 
swim in the pool, I built the poo 
hauling all of the large flat rocks, cobble stones, sand and gravel 


frame of an old Ford and several blades of an old road scraper 
found at a junk pile, then covered with concrete. 
the sides of the bridge is white gold quartz secured from an old 
mine dump. Since I did all of the work including hauling the 
sand and the gravel $30 covered the cost of construction. 

My pet hobby, however, is the swimming pool, and it is a 
source of joy in more ways than one. First of all it provides 
a place for our children and their companions to play. Second 
it was a joy to me to build the tank for I could plan and build 
as I pleased. Third, it is a source of pride to show the pool to 
our friends and acquaintances and to invite them to take a 
swim. And, lastly, it has added value to the place should I 


The rock on 


myself in my spare time, 


from Turnback Creek in my sedan. It took many trips and hard 


work for I had to carry most 
of the rocks and sand from 
100 to 200 feet to the car. 
The large flat rocks are set 
in concrete and act as a pro- 
tection to keep little chil- 
dren from falling in. The 
smaller irregular rocks which 
are of different color I gath- 
ered on some of our motor 
trips in the mountains. One 
from the summit of Tioga 
pass, one from Chinese 
Camp, the marble from 
Columbia, etc. Each of 
these rocks has its history! 

The swimming pool is 11 
feet wide, 26 feet long and 
4 feet deep, and has a 2- 
inch pipe to drain it from 
the bottom. I iaid cobble 
stones one on top of an- 
other using a mixture of 
sand and cement (1 part 
cement to 3 of sand) as 
mortar to form the walls, 
using no forms, afterwards 
plastering the walls with a 
mixture of sand, cement 
and pumicite to make it 
water tight. The walls are 
from 6 to 8 inches thick 
and will never crack or 
cave in. The bottom was 
laid with large flat rocks, 
the cracks filled with con- 
crete and all of it covered 
with a mixture of sand, ce- 





And how it looks when occupied 











This is the swimming pool we made for the 
gold fish. Seventy-five of them, all champion 
swimmers, spent last summer with us 












Our swimming pool in the High Sierra 


ment and lime to make it water proot 
and smooth. I empty and clean the 
pool once a week using the water to 
irrigate my tomatoes and sweet peas. 

We found that the neighbor children 
wanted to go swimming, so we made 
certain rules which they had to obey 
or lose the privilege of swimming. 
They could swim only from 2 to 4 in 
the afternoon unless they had a special 
invitation, and they must behave 
themselves at all times while at my 
home. This worked very well and it 
was not uncommon last summer to 
see 15 or 20 children having a good 
time in and around the pool. Strange 
to say the girls would stay in the 
water much longer than the boys. As 
soon as time permits I shall install 
electric lights overhead so we can 
swim in the evening and then we can 
invite our grown friends for a swim. 
My wife and I have enjoyed many a 
swim on a moonlight night. I intend 
also to make a walk around the pool 
and to put in a lawn. 


INCE we have an electric water 

pressure system in the house, all 
we have to do Is to turn a faucet and 
we can have clean, clear, cool water 
right from the well which is sunk in 
solid granite. We also have a radio 
and other modern conveniences. We 
feel we have found the treasure for 
which we seek—that is a friendly 
home in which happiness dwells. 
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What to Plant 


W ater Gardens 


List Prepared by 
J. A. Gooch 


Shallow Water 


Water Poppy (Hydrocleys nymphoides) 


Giant Arrowhead (Sagittaria) 
Pickerel Plant (Pontederia) 
Water Canna (Thalia dealbata) 


Egyptian Paper Plant (Cyperus i 


Lance Leaf (Sagittaria lancifolia 


Primrose Willow (Fussiaea salicifolia) 
Sacred Lotus (Nelumbium in variety) 

Yellow Water Iris (/ris pseudacorus) 

Cat Tail (Typha) 

Wild Rice (Oryza) 

Water Arum (Calla palustris) 


Water Plantian (Alisma plantago-aquatica) 


Water Cress (Roripa nasturtium) 


Water Hawthorn (Aponogeton distachyus) 


Porcupine Grass (Scirpus lacustris xebrinus) 


Deep Water 
Water Lilies (Hardy) 
Nymphea Gloriosa 
Nymphea Chromatella 
Nymphaea Marliac rose 
Nymphaea Marliac white 
Nymphea Aurora 
Nymphaea Paul Harriot 
Water Lilies (Tropical) 
Nymphaa Pennsyloania 
Nymphea Gracilis 
Nymphaea General Pershing 
Nymphaea Mrs. Ward 
Nymphaea Funo 
Water Lettuce (Pistia stratiotes) 
Water Hyacinth (Eichhornia) 
Water Snowflake (Nymphoides indicum) 
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How One 


Westerner 
Grows Vegetables 


By Astrid and Henry Seron 
Bakersfield, California 


I: takes neither a lot of ground nor tremendous labor 
to raise a few vegetables, but foresight must be used, 
for the success of a small vegetable garden depends 
largely on making proper preparations before planting. 

In our Bakersfield garden we have a piece of ground 
twenty-five by twenty-five feet, which had gotten itself 
tucked away from the flower garden behind the dahlia 
bed. The plot was in Bermuda grass lawn, but since it 
could not be seen from the flower garden we decided to 
plant a few vegetables there. 

The soil was first spaded and all stems and roots 
removed, then covered with a load of coarse stable 
manure mixed with some of the lawn cuttings and leaves, 
which had accumulated during the year. (For these we 
have a special place behind the garage, fenced off from 
the rest of the garden and hidden behind a growth of 
cane.) 

The ground was left standing with this on top for a 
month or two, meanwhile it was sprinkled down occa- 
sionally, then spaded again and all the new grass-sprouts 
and roots removed. This was repeated until the place 
was free from Bermuda grass and roots, and ready for 
the first planting. 

Our first investment was two packages of radish seeds, 
one White Crystal and one Red Globe. We sowed half 
of one package first and in two weeks half of the other, 
and after three weeks repeated the sowings. In this way 
we had radishes until early summer, and if you have 
ever eaten radishes right out of the ground, you know 
that we had a treat. We planted also a few artichoke 
and parsley plants. 

When the more tender plants could be bought we made 
the ground (which was still unplanted) into trenches 
(through which the plants were later watered) and cov- 
ered the whole with mulch paper. For this we bought 
one roll of ordinary processed roofing paper, weighting 
the edges down with boards. The boards gave us paths 
to walk on when looking after the plants, and also kept 
the edges from blowing up. (See photographs.) 


Ricnr here let us digress a bit. Usually a backyard 

patch is started with a wonderful enthusiasm, which 
sadly diminishes as the thermometer climbs and the 
weeds multiply. We retained our enthusiasm, for the 
mulch paper kept out all weeds and other pests. And 
we never hoed! There was no place for weeds to grow— 
and we did not water nearly as much as we should have 
done, had the soil been exposed. 

The trenches being made and the whole covered with 
mulch paper and boards, the next step was to plant the 
vegetables. We chose but a few varieties, not wanting 
to court disappointment. 
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We planted 18 tomato plants, 6 egg plants, 12 bell 
peppers, and 12 chili peppers and 2 hills of cucumber 
seeds, cutting 6-inch holes for each in the mulch paper 
through which the planting was done. (They were 
planted in hills between the trenches.) This was in Feb- 
ruary and the danger of frost was not over, so the plants 
were tucked away every night under heavy paper bags, 
weighted down with rocks, and over these were put 
boxes, as an extra precaution. 

Even so we lost almost half of our plants, but those 
that survived grew into beautiful, great, generous plants, 
which did their very best to repay us for the loss of the 
others. Before we knew it the danger of frost was over, 
and we had ripe tomatoes long before there were local 
ones on the market. And did we enjoy them? It was 
one of our most satisfying experi- (Continued on page 46 








1. Our Bakersfield garden as it looked 
in early February 


2. The plants set, mulch paper applied 
and boards in place 


3. The garden a few weeks later, no signs 
of mulch paper now 


4. A few of our reasons for growing vege- 
tables on our city lot 
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HIS is not, as the title might suggest, a rash 
attempt on my part to contribute further foolish- 
ness to a tangled economic question, but an effort to 
evaluate the assets and liabilities of the sloping areas 
within our gardens. Judging from the many cases where 
opportunities to plant them in an interesting way have 
been overlooked, I was almost minded to call this article 
Bank Failures. 

Too many gardeners consider a slope or bank on their 
property as a disadvantage. Real estate salesmen, in- 
stead of extolling its possibilities as a garden feature, try 
to turn the prvuspect’s attention towards “the unob- 
structed marine view” or “the glorious panorama of the 
mountains.’’ Personally, | do not care to live on the 
level, and in both my Berkeley gardens I have had steep 
banks, the first facing west below the house, the second 
facing east above it. Discouraging as the latter looked 
a few years ago when covered with weeds, brush and 
squirrel holes, 1t is today the most generally commended 
feature of the garden, shutting out the road, preventing 
too intimate inspection of the house and providing a place 
for Howering shrubs for spring, berry shrubs for fall and 
a variety of the rougher rock plants for closer interest. 

An always attractive way to treat slopes is to cover 
them with grass. It is also the most expensive, and, 
where there are long dry summers, as on must of the 
Pacific slope, it is the least successful. Endless watering 
and cutting cf the most difficult and laborious kind 
are the rewards. If you are mainly keen 
on neatness and want to give steady employ- 
ment to some one, I commend this solution. 
Much better for those not greatly interested 
in gardening is to use some grass substitute. 
Lippia, best planted in March in California, is 
one of these. By the second year, pieces put ina 


A photograph of the O. L. Price garden in Port- 
land, Oregon, is reproduced at top of page. 
Ninety per cent of the flowers draping this garden 
wall are native mountain flowers of the Northwest. 


Mr. Mitchell’s Berkeley garden is a living illus- 
tration of this article, ‘‘The Treatment of Banks 
and Slopes.’’ The photograph at right shows the 
finished product but not the time and skill 
which it took to tame this lovely hillside garden 
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‘The ‘Treatment of 


Banks 


and 


Slopes 


By 


aagpon, WW Kee 


Sunset Garden Consultant 


foot or so apart will have covered the area with a rather 
dull green sheet of foliage, spotted in summer with small 
mauve flowers. The loss of foliage in winter, though 
only partial, makes its bony structure then rather more 
evident than desirable. Trailing strawberry is another 
good grass substitute, but must be kept weeded. In 
sections of only light frosts the pink trailing mesembry- 
anthemum can be depended on completely covering a 
bank. Its early summer flowering is almost blinding in 
the profusion and intensity of its little cold pink flowers, 
which should never be allowed to associate with red 
geraniums, warm salmon roses, or with the many other 
neighbors with which one finds them fighting in color. 
For a shady bank there is also the possibility of ivy, 
which is of course rather somber but does succeed where 
there is little sunshine. Vinca minor, the small blue or 
white flowered trailing periwinkle, often miscalled myrtle, 
is another good candidate for a place on a shady bank. 


ATHER more expensive but of more permanent 

satisfaction and little labor are the shrubby substi- 
tutes, woody trailers or creepers. Here come the several 
flat growing junipers, of which 7. chinensis procumbens, 
JF. sabina, of semi-prostrate spreading growth and dark 
green foliage, or 7. conferta, the shore juniper, in silvery 
green, are best known. Alternatives to these would be 
the dwarf cotoneasters, the best known being the rather 
dark evergreen C. microphylla, with rose berries in fall, 
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Common 


Garden Pests 

















Aphids 

Aphids under a microscope have some person- 
ality but to most of us they look like a bunch 
of pinheads. Beginning early in the season, 
coat plants every few days with one of the 
excellent nicotine sulph comp is suc 

as Black Leaf 40, Nicona, Tendust, or with 
an all-round garden spray like Evergr: » Red 
Arrow Spray, Foilage or Volck. Hosin§ helps. 




















Cutworms 
Cutworms are hrownish-gray caterpillars 1 to 
14 inches long which cut off tender plants near 
the surface pe pe ground. Particularly bad in 
early spring. They work at night. Sprinkle 
Snarol, Snail-Foil or Bug-go or other poiswn 
bait around their haunts in early evening, first 
dampening the soil if it is dry. Paper 
“collars” around plants foil the cutworm. 









TH Vi 

at \ f 4, 

VW y = ‘ Oo eis) Za 
Red Spider 

Watch your plants and when the leaves show 

light-colored spots look carefully for red 

spiders—pinhead size fellows ranging from 








lemon yellow to red. They attack uncared-for 
gardens first. Sulphur dusts help but the mis- 
cible oil sprays like Volck are probably most 
effective. An old stocking filled with powdered 
sulphur makes a good make-shift duster. 

















Mealy bugs are white, waxy-like bugs about the 
size of a grain of wheat. They suck the sap from 
lants, trees and shrubs, causing death or 
light. Spray with an all-round garden spray 
such as Red Arrow, Volck, Fuilage or Ever- 
green. Spraying must be done frequently in 
order to kill the s which often escape the 
usual sprayings. he mealy bugs pictured 
above are much enlarged. 




















Grasshoppers 
Grasshoppers are hard to catch but easy to 
poison. They feed on foliage. Sprinkle Snarol, 
Snail-Foil or Bug-go around their haunts in 
early morning, or feed them a poison bait made 
by mixing 2 quarts of bran and 1 teaspoonful 
oi Veale green with 3 cupfuls of water to whic 
has been added \& cupful of molasses. Repeat 
the treatment often. 











Ants 


If ants are driven out of the garden, thousands 
of mealy bugs and aphis will follow them. By 
the same token when the mealy bugs and aphis 
leave, other ants will go with them. Antrol, 
Iricide or Ant-foil used according to directions 
is very effective and each is safe to use. A solu- 
tion of Evergreen (according to directions on 





package) poured down the hills will kill many. 
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the similar but smaller leaved C. 
thymifolia, and C. horizontalis, with 
clearer red berries which persist after 
its leaves have turned to autumn red, 
and dropped. Daintier are some of 
the later introduced trailers, like 
Cotoneaster humifusa and C. adpressa, 
but I have not yet seen them tried 
out excepting in rock gardens or over 
walls. These procumbent cotoneasters 
tend to root their branches as 
they grow and will ultimately make a 
thick covering which needs only thin- 
ning and cleaning up occasionally. 

Other dwarf shrubs which may be 
considered are the hypericums, of 
which the species H. calycinum has 
some reputation as a ground cover on 
dry banks and in partial shade. It is 
a great spreader and robber, pushing 
out choicer plants, so should only go 
in hard, rough places if you want it 
at all. In contrast we have the two 
allied families of helianthemum (Sun 
roses) and cistus (Rock roses), well 
behaved shrubs, keeping themselves 
to themselves, covering considerable 
areas in time, but always from their 
central root, never suckering or root- 
ing their branches. I have a terrace 
bank covered with sun roses raised 
from seed (if you want some par- 
ticular color use cuttings, which root 
readily) and on a May morning it 
fairly glows with hundreds of little 
single roses of white, yellow, apricot, 
pink, rose, red and scarlet. The only 
reasun I hesitate to recommend an- 
other family of drought resistant bank 
covering shrubs, the dwarf brooms 
(botanically Genistas or Cytisus) is 
that one so rarely finds such gems as 
the trailing white Cytisus kewensis or 
the yellow Cytisus Beanii in cata- 
logues. 


NOTHER way to handle the 

problem is by planting the upper 
parts of the slope with woody trailers 
of such long growth that eventually 
the whole space is covered. Examples 
of these would be the roses of the 
Wichuriana type, Jasminum primu- 
linum with its sulphur yellow flowers, 
Solanum rantonetti, a member of the 
potato clan, with clusters of purple 
flowers, Lantana sellowiana, the trail- 
ing rosy-mauve member of a generally 
more upright family. Less rampant 
but rather lax is Chorizoma ilicifolia, 
with its neat little oakleaved foliage 
and pea-shaped flower of dulled orange 
and rose, produced either in sun or 
shade; alsoStreptosolen jamesoni, often 
knocked out by the frost but well 
worth growing for its bronzy gold 


In California at least the woody trailers, | 
should be planted now---grass substitutes, | 
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flowers where the winters are warm. 
Both these have attractive flowers. 
Some gardeners, whose ideal is neat- 
ness, often use Coprosma bauerii in 
this way, though it can only be com- 
mended for its very clean, very green, 
almost varnished leaves; it often 
produces orange berries in autumn. 
The great mistake, however, seems 
to be in assuming the slope to be a 
liability and trying merely to cover it 
by the simplest means. Why not 
rather consider its presence as an 
opportunity to do something interest- 
ing, a place to grow a variety of plants 
or shrubs and a chance to work out a 
picture not possible on level ground. 


ET us assume first a rather large, 
steep bank, perhapsa hundred feet 
or more in length and, say, twenty- 
five feet from top to bottom. If it 
drops off from the house with a fine 
view beyond, the upper part will be 
better planted with tall shrubs to 
meet the lawn or terrace between it 
and the house and to provide an 
attractive frame for that and a fore- 
ground for the distant view. Here the 
larger cotoneasters, like the drooping 
C. pannosa or C. franchetti because of 
their habit and their fall berries will 
be suitable. So will the related pyra- 
canthas, such as the red P. coccinea 
and its orange-berried form, C. coc- 
cinea lalandi; brooms like Cytisus 
scoparius, the yellow Scotch variety, 
with its red and yellow form Cytisus 
andreanus; also Genista racemosa, and 
the evergreen barberries, like Ber- 
beris darwinii or B. Stenophylla. Ap- 
ropriate and decorative too would 
. a group of the Japanese quince 
either in its blood-red, salmon or 
nearly white forms. 

If the bank extends to the boun- 
daries of the property and a garage or 
path ts located there, it will be desir- 
able to increase the height of the 
planting at the ends and build up 
with taller shrubs like Leptospermum 
laevigatum or rampant brooms like 
Spartium junceum, Cytisus albus or 
Cytisus monosperma. Even a group 
of small trees such as Eucalyptus 
ficifolia or Pyrus floribunda in one of 
its forms may be put in to strengthen 
the margins. 
from the house the same heavy plant- 
ing will come at the top, but then 
rather to shut out too close a view 
down on the house. 

The balance of the slope can be de- 
voted to groups of smaller shrubs, 
Barberries like Berberis Wilsoni or B. 
verruculosa, the latter best in half 





If the bank slopes up | 
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shade; Cistuses (rock roses); the true 
myrtles; Sollya heterophylla; Pyra- 
cantha yunnanensis; Leonotus leon- 
urus, cut back yearly, or any of the 
dwarfer or cumbent shrubs mentioned 
earlier. 


r: either case a low stone wall at the 
foot makes a cleaner and better 
finish than having the grade come 
right down to the lawn or sidewalk. 
Over this wall can be draped aubrie- 
tias, sunroses, trailing campanulas 
and many of the herbaceous plants 
which are mentioned later. If the 
wall faces east, as in my garden, the 
foot of it is a fine place for shade- 
loving things like primroses and aza- 
leas or the dwarfer fuchsias. In plant- 
ing such a bank of shrubs it is worth 
noting that specimens are not neces- 
sary, hardly even desirable. If good 
big holes are dug so that the plant has 
an easy rooting medium and a basin 
is provided around each it is really 
better and certainly far cheaper to 
buy young, vigorous stuff and to water 
and cultivate it well the first season 
than to get big plants, which are more 
likely to be potbound or to resist 
moving. 


F the bank is short and compara- 

tively narrow, and the gardener 
is interested in a variety of rock plants, 
this is just the location for them, be- 
cause the planting should be in proper 
scale, and tall strubs will then be out 
of proportion. Here are a few of the 
things I have found do very well: 
thymes, shrubby and flat, of which 
there are many kinds, all neat, easy 
and of pleasant odor; the creeping 
hypericums, of which I prefer H. 
reptans; the flat phloxes of the subu- 
lata group, also Phlox amoena for its 
bright pink early spring flowers; Ne- 
peta mussini, with grey foliage and 
lavender flowers; Alyssum saxatile 
“Basket of Gold”; aubrietias; Arabis 
albida, especially the double form; 
Iberis sempervirens, the evergreen 
candytuft; Convolvulus mauritanicus; 
Gypsophila repens; Saponaria ocy- 
moides; the cerastiums for those who 
like them; the upright blue and trail- 
ing pink felicias; the Mexican daisy, 
Erigeron mucronatus; some of the rock 
pinks, like Dianthus deltoides and D. 
caesius as well, and even the garden 
hybrids of D. plumarius, if they are 
kept within bounds; the more drought 
resistant campanulas, like C. gar- 
ganica and C. muralis, and those that 
curtain walls, like C. isophylla in its 





blue and its white forms, so valuable 
for their fall flowering; the red-lead- 
colored native Zauschneria californica, 
also an autumn bloomer; and, for the 
shadier places, our native irises, par- 
ticularly J douglasiana; some veron- 
icas like V. repens; the dark blue 
Plumbago larpentae and the white 
Arenaria montana. 


I CAN suggest only a few of the pos- 
sibilities for the person who cares 
for many plants and is willing to weed 
and water them occasionally. Treated 
in this way it will be best to sink some 
good-sized stones into the slope to 
provide ledges and pockets, but these 
should not be too evident nor arranged 
in any regular way. 

Perhaps, however, the bank owner 
is a member of that considerable 
group of gardeners who have gone 
rather more than mildly crazy over 
succulents. If he is a desert garden 
addict and his climate and his Spanish 
house both call for aloes and cactuses 
and mesembryanthemumsand sedums 
and sempervivums, what better place 
can be found for them than this. The 
big things like aloes (with perhaps 
some tritomas, though these latter 
red hot pokers are not succulents) 
may be used to strengthen the mar- 
gins and give brilliant, tall, red or 
yellow candles in winter and summer. 
The middle areas will be suitable for 
the more imposing if less aspiring 
succulents, while those responding to 
intimate inspection, little sedums like 
S. Sieboldit or the mossy S. hispani- 
cum, will be used at the bottom. If 
he has moisture enough in ground and 
air to be successful with saxifrages, the 
lower section will also be a fine situa- 
tion for the encrusted varieties. Pock- 
ets and supports will be made with 
rocks and some of the spaces reserved 
for a few of the brilliant flowering 
shrubby mesembryanthemums, to 
tone up the whole. Here can the col- 
lector show his treasures to his dis- 
ciples, tell where he picked up this or 
that, literally in some cases, and 
argue with other elect over the knotty 
nomenclature of the families living 
there. 


I HOPE that one of these suggested 
treatments, or some combinations 
of several, will appeal to those who 
have at present poorly planted slopes. 
Where, as in many of our coast cities, 
the residential sections are on hill- 
sides, either the approach to our 
houses or the aspects from our gar- 
dens can be improved by better banks. 


Shrubs and roses mentioned in this article 
perennials, rock plants a month or so later 
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Common 
Garden Pests 














Earwigs 
The earwigs attack many plants, flowers and 
vegetables. The drawing shows him some 
what enlarged but it can scarcely picture what 
a mean disposition this fellow has. For control, 
scatter Bug-go, Snarol, Snail-Foil or poison bait 
(see paragraph under grasshoppers) or soak the 
ground with Red Arrow Spray (one teaspoon- 
ful to 2 quarts of water). 

















Sowbugs 
Sowbugs like best the garden which harbors 
loose boards, stones or trash. Keep the garden 
clean, spreading Snail-Foil, Snarol or Bug-go 
under loose boards or other hiding places. 
Spray their haunts occasionally with a solu- 


tion made of 4 teaspoonfuls of Black Leaf 40 
to a gallon of mild soapsuds or dust top of soil 
once a week with Black Arrow Insect Dust. 

















Beetles 
The beetle family is a big one and a mean one. 
This chap is a rose beetle which is especially 
bad in sandy soils. Damage from click beetles 
is largely that of the larvae gnawing into plants, 
stems or roots. Control measures are difficult. 
Write to the manufacturers of garden sprays 
for informati°n on this subject. And mention 
Sunset Magazine when you write. 

















Gather a posy and shake it hard. If tiny spots 
that look like animated bits of pepper fall out, 
your garden is being infested with thrips. 
Spray or dust with a nicotine preparation like 
Black Leaf 40, Tendust or Nicona. Dusts or 
sprays must coat the plant completely to be 
effective. Keeping the garden clean and free 
from refuse is always important. 














Slugs and Snails 


These fellows act alike but look 


different. 
Hand-pick them into a can of salt water; trap 
them with orange rinds under inverted flower 


ots, or, better yet, feed them Snail-Foil, 
narol, Bug-go or poison bran bait, spreading 
the mixture on dampened ground. Some gar- 
deners keep ducks to eat these pests. Slugs and 
snails must be kept after diligently. 

















In General 
Why bother to concoct your own garden sprays 
when such splendid all-round sprays are avail- 
able at all seed and hardware stores’? Buy those 
brands which are advertised in Sunset and use 
them according to directions and your garden 
will be a healthy one. In case of doubt, feel 
free to write to the manufacturer of any sprays 
advertised in this magazine. 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Macaroni Loaf 


1 green pepper cut fine 

1 teaspoonful of onion juice 

1 teaspoonful of parsley, minced 
3 well-beaten eggs 

Salt and pepper to taste 


1 cupful of bread crumbs 

1 cupful of hot milk 

114 cupfuls of macaroni (after cooking) 
14 cupful of melted butter 

14 cupful of grated cheese 

1 pimiento cut fine 





Combine ingredients 1n the order given and __| FOR BRIDGE CLUB LUNCHEON 
put into a well-greased mold. Place in a pan | Grapefruit and Orange Cocktail tn 
of water and bake in a moderate oven (350 —_. 


degrees) about an hour. Unmold on a hot *Macaroni Loaf with Cream Sauce 


° omen oe utter: ew Peas 
platter and serve with cream sauce. This is Bran Mullins Peach Preserves 
Little Chocolate Cakes 


a delightful luncheon dish—H. V. Q., San 


Jose, California. 


Raspberry Ice Coffee 
Mints Salted Nuts 











Hamburger a la Brown Derby 


2 tablespoonfuls of A-1 or Worcester- 
shire sauce 
A dash of tabasco sauce 


Season well (and add a small quantity of 
minced onion if desired) 2 pounds of freshly 
ground round steak. Pat into cakes and fry 
in hot fat in a large skillet until tender and 


2 pounds of ground round steak 
lg cupful of tomato catsup 





DELICIOUS! 


*Hamburger a la Brown Derby 
Hashed Brown Potatoes 
Buttered Broccoli 


Corn Bread Honey 
Grapefruit Halves well browned. Remove the cakes to a hot 
ofes 








platter (keep hot), pour off all but 3 or 4 
tablespoonfuls of the fat, and return the skillet 
to the stove. Mix the catsup and other season- 
ings with the hot fat in the skillet. Allow to simmer a few minutes and 
pour over the hamburger cakes. Baked potatoes are delicious with 
these—Mrs. A. K., Hollywood, California. 





Different Shrimp Salad 


2 tablespoonfuls of chili sauce 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Prepared sandwich spread 
Vinegar 


small can of shrimp, broken small 
small head of cabbage, chopped fine 
medium-sized onion, chopped fine 
small green pepper, chopped fine 

1 tablespoonful of celery seed 


pom fr fee pd 





Mix the ingredients, using the prepared 
sandwich spread thinned with vinegar for the 
dressing. Let stand about an hour in the 
refrigerator before serving in crisp lettuce 
cups.—M. W., Denver, Colorado. 


Muffin Surprises 





FOR SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPER 


*Different Shrimp Salad 
Hot Baking Powder Biscuits 
Grape Jelly 
Devil’s Food Cake Coffee 








6 left-over muffins 

Butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 


Y% teaspoonful of salt 

2 cupfuls of milk 

2 hard-cooked eggs 

2 tablespoonfuls of grated cheese 





Break the muffins in two, scoop out the cen- 
ters and set aside. Butter the inside of the 
muffins and place in a hot oven until the 
butter melts. Make a cream sauce, using the 


A SURPRISINGLY GOOD 
LUNCHEON 
*Muffin Surprises 


Cabbage Salad 
Baked Apple Milk 





2 tablespoonfuls of butter, with the flour, salt 
and milk. Cook, stirring, until smooth and thickened; remove from heat 
and add the eggs, chopped fine, the grated cheese, and the muffin crumb. 
Cook to a thick paste, fill the muffin shells, replace the tops, and bake 





@ plate.,Serve : ; 
sith cream in a hot oven (450 degrees) 15 minutes. Serve immediately.—Mrs. 
sauce + H. M. S., Rosemead, California. 
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Sauce 








U. 6. PATENT OFPICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Frozen Apple Sauce Supreme 


14 pint of table cream, well chilled 


Whip the cream until stiff, then add the 
apple sauce gradually, beating constantly till 
the mixture 1s so stiff that you cannot beat it 
longer. (Perhaps a little more than a quart 
of apple sauce may be needed.) Put into the 


1 quart of apple sauce, put through a 
sieve, and sweetened and flavored 





TO SERVE TO GUESTS 
Chicken Pie Spiced Figs 
Lettuce with French Dressing 
*Frozen Apple Sauce Supreme 





Crisp Cookies Coffee 








freezing trays of the electric refrigerator, and _ 
freeze 4 hours, or longer as your machine requires.—E. D. Y., Colton, 


California. 


Winter-Made Chili Sauce 


1 large can of solid-pack tomatoes (or 
2 lbs. of fresh, if made in summer) 

3 = 4 medium-sized onions, chopped 

ne 

1 apple, diced 

About 4 stalks of celery, cut small 

1% cupful of seedless raisins 

1% teaspoonfuls of salt 


V4 teaspoonful of pepper 

1 teaspoonful of ground allspice 

1 teaspoonful of ground cinnamon 
1 teaspoonful of ground cloves 

1 teaspoonful of chili powder 
Dash of cayenne pepper 

¥ cupful of brown sugar 

11% cupfuls of vinegar 


Combine all these ingredients in a large kettle, and simmer slowly 
about an hour and a half, or until of the consistency you like. Stir often 
to prevent burning. This is delicious with hot or cold meats, and is mighty 
good as a spread on bread and butter!—Mrs. L. E. B., Long Beach, 


California. 


Butterscotch Pie 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 cupfuls of brown sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls of milk 
2 cupfuls of milk 





FOR DINNER ANY DAY 


Roast Shoulder of Lamb 
Mint Sauce Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Asparagus Salad 
Wholewheat Rolls 
*Winter-Made Chill Sauce 
*Butterscotch Pie Coffee 











2 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
4 eggs, separated 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

4 teaspoonful of salt 


Mix together in upper part of double boiler, 
the butter, the brown sugar, and the 4 table- 
spoonfuls of milk, and cook over direct heat, 
stirring, until thick and slightly caramelized. 
This takes only a few minutes. Add the 2 cup- 
fuls of milk, set pan over hot water in lower 


part of double boiler, and stir in the cornstarch 
mixed to a paste with a little of the cold milk. Cook about 15 minutes, 
stirring constantly until smooth, then occasionally while the starch cooks 
thoroughly. Stir in the beaten yolks of the 4 eggs, and cook, stirring, 
for 2 or 3 minutes longer. Remove from heat and add the vanilla and salt. 
Pour into a baked pie shell, and cover with a meringue made from the 
4 egg whites beaten with % cupful of sugar, and brown in a slow oven 
(325 degrees). Or you may prefer to save the egg whites for other uses, 
and cover the pie with unsweetened whipped cream shortly before serving. 
Spread the cream over the entire surface of the pie, as you would a 
meringue.—Miss M. E. P., Jacksonville, Oregon. 


Scrambled Eggs with Avocado 


Peel and dice 1 medium-sized ripe avocado. 
In a frying pan heat a little butter or bacon 
fat. Break 2 or 3 eggs into a bowl, beat 
slightly with a fork, add 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls 
of milk or evaporated milk, and salt and 





SUPPER DE LUXE 


*Scrambled Eggs with Avocado 
Buttered Toast Strips Corn Relish 
Fruit Salad Hot Chocolate 











pepper. Pour into the hot fat, and scramble as usual; add the diced 
avocado and toss together lightly. Serve as a main dish for a meatless 
meal.—F. B. S., Redondo Beach, California. 
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N these days of ensemble furnishings 
it is necessary to have some expert 
help in the selection of the articles which are to fit to- 


gether in the scheme. For this reason the following chart 
has been prepared especially for SunseT readers and 
should prove of inestimable value to those who are 
furnishing a Spanish home or who wish to add something 
to the existing plan. 

At the outset it is well to point out that the materials 
mentioned here are not the only correct articles to use 
with the Spanish style. The whole idea of this listing is to 


Furnishing the 
Spanish 
Home 


By Edgar Harrison Wileman 


A useful guide in the selection of 
the right articles to go together 


facilitate selection; it does not pretend to quote fixed 
rules or circumscribe your choice but will be of very 
definite assistance to the novice in the art of home 
decoration. 


ne. rooms in a Spanish house were built around a 
patio. They were large and lofty, always plastered, 
and had a bare, austere look. There were few mouldings 
or decorative details. Windows and doors were of vari- 
ous shapes and sizes. The Roman semi-circular arch 
was a common feature of this type of architecture. 





EE 





WALLS Woop 


PiasTERED—a hand trowelled effect varying in 
color from white to a deep brown. Rougher 
plaster in the primitive houses, smoother in 
the better type of home. 


WOODWORK 
Wa.nut stained dark and antiqued. Chestnut 
and Oak sometimes used. Woodwork often 
painted, especially in bedrooms. 


FLOOR COVERINGS 
OrtentaL Rucs of the rougher kinds. 
colors, coarse texture and without lustre. 
SpanisH Hanp-TurTepD Rugs are especially good. 
Apujarra rugs from Spain. 
Domestic REPRODUCTIONS of Oriental rugs. 


windows, 


Steons THEATRICAL 


curtains. 


textures. 
PLaIn CARPET in modern Spanish homes—used 
with scatter rugs. 
FLOORS 


Tires, either plain terra cotta color or with 
designs in many bright colors. 


Heavy 





Gauze, 


usually oak stained dark brown. 
or random width, planks. 


IRONWORK 


Wroucnt Iron door handles, andirons, grilles at 
and for general decoration. 
finish for the older styles, antique polished iron 
for a more modern Spanish room. 


DRAPERY MATERIALS 


Heavy pamasks of strong colors and the rougher 


EMBROIDERED LINENS or with Crewel work. 

ANTIQUE VELVETS. 

BROCADES WITH LARGE DESIGNS. 

Monks cLotu in colors and colorful crashes for 
inexpensive schemes. 


scrim and nets for glass 


Wide, CEILINGS 


PLastereD—plain or decorated. 


BeaMep—rather heavy with some stencil work 


PaNELLED—with wood either stained dark or 
painted in light colors. 

Rust 

LIGHTING FIXTURES 

Wrovucut Iron also for electric light fixtures, 
lamps and candelabra—some with brass or 
copper ornaments. Parchment, skin or mica 
shades, cither plain or decorated. 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


HAND BLOCKED or PRINTED LINENS. 


Leatuer—finished all around with large headed 
nails—for reproductions of old Spanish pieces. 


Tapestry of all kinds. 
NEEDLEWoRK—bold designs. 
ANTIQUE VELVET. 

FRIEZE MOHAIR in colors. 


BROcATELLES. 


Damas! 
articl 


CuEsts 
paint 
leath« 

TABLES 
shape 
stretc 

BENCHE 
out b 
carvil 

Cuarrs- 
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Not Strictly Spanish 
But Entirely Charming 


OTTING the southern half ot 
Sunset Land are hundreds of 


Mediterranean type cottages, their red roofs and 


creamy walls silhouetted against brown hills and 


azure skies — not strictly Spanish architecture 


but entirely charming and fitted to modern 


living in California. Below is a good example! 
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D } 
Kesioe nce or | 


Mr. W. J Watker 


Monterey, Cacie. 


Teatures - 
Jue Roce 
Casam Stucco 
1,100 Sqr. LIVABLE AREA. 


Swartzé Ry ano 
~ ARCHITECTS. 


The house pictured on this page is the 
residence of Mr. W. J. Walker of Mon- 
terey—Monterey whose very name hasa 
Spanish ring. Though small in appear- 
ance, the house in reality is quite roomy 
with ample storage space throughout. 
Designed by Swartz and Ryland, Archi- 
tects (Offices in Monterey and Fresno). 





| work 


ark or 


xtures, 
‘ass oF 
r mica 


headed 
pieces. 


DaMasKs AND Brocapes also used on the finer 
articles. 


FURNITURE 
Old Types 


Cuests—carved oak, walnut or chestnut, some 
painted and decorated, others covered with 
leather and finished with large nails. 

TapLes—refectory with turned legs, or lyre 
shaped ends. Splayed or slanting legs. Wooden 
stretchers or iron braces. 

Bencnes—Lyre and splayed ends with and with- 
out backs. Leather or velvet seats, geometrical 
carving. 

Cuarrs—Many simple stools were used. Frailero 
chair very typical, covered in red velvet or 
leather. Scissor or Dante Chair. 

Beps. Heavy four posts with or without canopy. 
Others made entirely of turned spindles. Some 
with leather covered head board. 

Varqueno. A Spanish chest which opens in the 
front and is fitted with drawers and compart- 


ments. This chest rests on a stand and when 
the front is open may be used as a writing desk. 

Mirrors. Large heavy carved frames of walnut, 
some with polychrome and gilt. 


FURNITURE 
Modern Spanish Designs 


Old pieces are used if desired but many copies 
and adaptations are made for modern homes. 
Livinc Room. Comfortable upholstered furniture 

covered in any of the materials listed. Legs, 
arms and details from old models. 
various shapes and sizes, all fairly heavy, legs 
and iron stretchers as seen in originals. Writing 
desks of the cabinet type as a Varquefio. Grand 
pianos and radio cabinets may also be obtained 
in this style. 

Dininc Room. Furniture for this room is usually 
frankly modern, as suites were unknown in old 
Spain. 

The refectory type table could be used, also 

Spanish chairs with leather or velvet seats. 


Tables of ORNAMENTS. 


Beproom. Here again the articles must be de- 
signed to suit modern ideas of bedroom fur- 
nishings. All furniture, however, may have 
motifs found in the old pieces so that the 
general effect is perfectly consistent. 


ACCESSORIES 


WALL HANGINGs—tapestry panels, coats of arms 
embroidered on velvet. 

Pictures, oil paintings in heavy dark or gold 
frames. 


Pieces of majolica ware. 
Wrought iron candelabra. 
Leather work. 
Articles in general that are colorful and of a 
rather heavy nature. 
Marts AnD Scarrs. 
Coarse lace. 
Embroidered linen. 
Spanish shawl over grand piano, inside balcony 
or staircase. 
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“A full meal— 


Tillamook 
Italian 


_..and costs but 18 cents! 
says the Tillamook Dairy Maid 


who broadcasts every Friday at 
3:15, over Columbia Network 


i) 


E figure food costs closely in our 
family of four . . . that’s why Til- 
lamook Cheese plays so important a part 
in our menus. With the Tillamook Rec- 
ipe Book I have learned to prepare many 
satisfying dishes that cost less. he qual- 
ity and food value is not stinted, however, 
for the Tillamook Cheese I use is the 
same high-grade cheese that won the first 
at the California, Oregon 
fairs this fall.’’ 


three prizes 
and Washington state 


aS 
Tillamook Italian 


Cut % pourd round steak in cubes, simmer until 
tender. Fry 2 slices of bacon and brown 2 me- 
dium-size onions lightly in bacon fat. Add % 
can tomatoes to onions, cook 10 minutes. Add 
¥% tablespoon chili sauce, % teaspoon tabasco 
sauce, pinch of salt. Place % cup of spaghetti, 
cooked, on platter, cover with meat mixture, 
and sprinkle with % cup of grated Tillamook 


cheese. Garnish with bacon strips. Serves four. 


TILLAMOOK 
wholemilk CHEESE 


Food values of nearly 5 quarts milk in every pound 








WRITE ME FOR FREE RECIPE BOOK 
Tillamook Dairy Maid—The Tillamook County Creamery 
Association, Till nuk Oreg 
Piease send me a copy of the C heese Recipe Booklet. 12 
Name - a 
Address 
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Ways With 


Canned Fish 


By Julia Perrin Hindley 


S fish is, in itself, substantial 
enough to be the piece de re- 
| sistance, considerable care should be 
|taken to serve it properly, when it 1s 
—— in a meal where meat is 
served as the main course. It is quite 
correct, however, to serve seafoods in 
small portions in the form of a cock- 
| tail or canape, as the appetite is then 
stimulated rather than satisfied. A 
salad containing fish has no place in 
any menu unless it is to be the “main 
course” at a luncheon, or is used in 
| place of the cocktail course at dinner. 
A wide selection of canned fish awaits 
the clever hostess for any of these 
purposes, for since America has 
adopted the Continental custom of 
serving canapes, anchovies, sardines, 
caviar and other piquant flavored sea- 
foods have been added to the more 
familiar varieties. 
Canned seafoods are comparatively 





inexpensive, but considerable money 
can be saved if the housewife first de- 
cides how the fish ts to be used and 


| buys accordingly. Why buy the high- 


est priced can of salmon if the con- 
tents are to be broken up and used 
in croquettes? When the fish is to be 
served whole, the more expensive va- 
riety of fish is most desirable, for the 
richer color and uniformity of the 
product add much to its attractive- 
ness. All this information appears on 
the label, as fish is packed, like any 
other product, according to grades, 
and the less perfect is the cheapest, 
while the more uniform and highly- 
colored is more expen- 


a dash of celery, onion, or garlic salt, 
as well as paprika or cayenne and 
lemon juice is indispensable to any 
fish recipe, particularly if the mixture 
is creamed. The lemon juice should 
be added just before serving, and a 
drop of A-1 or Worcestershire sauce 
adds zest, while bits of pimiento, 
green and red pepper, parsley, or 
slices of stuffed olives will add interest 
and color, as well as subtle flavor. 
The most commonplace foods be- 
come far more attractive if served in 
a novel manner, and fish is no excep- 
tion. Dresden patties (described later) 
are unusual and offer an excellent 
foundation for any creamed mixture, 
especially canned fish. They are eas- 
ily made, delicious and crunchy to 
eat, and the very name “Dresden 
Patties” will lend an air of festivity 
to the ordinary creamed dish. They 
are inexpensive, yet appropriate to 
serve at luncheon, dinner or an eve- 
ning party. Scallop shells furnish just 
the proper setting for serving seafood, 
and cost but little, while individual 
casseroles or well-oiled muffin tins will 
completely change the appearance of 
an otherwise uninteresting fish loaf or 
souffle, and prove a pleasant surprise. 


T is sometimes desirable to serve a 
sauce with such fish mixtures as 
loaves or croquettes, so I have in- 
cluded in this article a recipe which 

we often use at home. 
While the recipes following contain 
fish commonly used, each has “‘some- 
thing different” to of- 





sive. 

Crab, tuna, shrimp, 
salmon and most other 
canned fish which are 
used as main dishes 
have a delicate flavor 
which should not be 
destroyed. In order to 
preserve this delicate 
flavor, many cooks are 
likely to under-season. 
The right type of sea- 
soning, however, 
added sparingly, will 
give to an otherwise 
flat mixture a profes- 
sional touch, and de- 
velop that indescrib- 
able blend of flavors 
so necessary to all suc- 
cessful cookery. Just 





writer. 








Weare glad to present to 
Sunset readers these good 
fish recipes, which come 
from Mrs. Hindley’s kitch- 
en as well as from her type- 


We know you will 
like them!—G. A. C. 


fer, and should be used 
as a main course, not 
served as an accom- 
paniment. The Clam 
Blanquette has proved 
a most popular every- 
day dish, and is a 
splendid foundation 
recipe for using any 
fish in small pieces. 
The Creamed Sea 
Food Supreme and the 
Molded Salad are fa- 
vorites of mine to 
serve at luncheons, 
Sunday night suppers 
or parties, and they 
can be included in any 
family meal. 

The recipe given for 
(Continued on page 26 
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Come Right In, Mr. Rhino 


you can’t scratch this floor! 


RAMP! S-c-r-a-t-c-h! Tramp! The 

parade never ends—romping chil- 
dren, frisky pets, heavy feet and scraping 
chairs punish the floors in the average 
home. But you needn’t worry about 
yours. Youcan keep them beautiful—per- 
fectly finished—with very little effort 
and less expense. 

Just wax them with the new super- 
fine wax compound which is blended and 
emulsified by a secret process— called 
the Koric Process— that removes all the 
objectionable features of ordinary wax. 
You’ll be surprised! 


Cuts Work in Half 
First of all, youll discover that waxing 
a floor is now almost as easy as sweep- 
ing. For this new wax compound is not 
heavy or sticky like ordinary wax. It is 
creamy-smooth and supple. It actually 
cuts work in half! 


Lasts Much Longer 


Then you’ll see all the shabby signs of 


wear disappear as the floor quickly re- 
gains its original beauty and gleams 
like new under the lovely, smooth wax 
surface that stands up under heavy 
traffic for an amazingly long time. 

Now dress up your home... keep your 
shellacked, varnished, stained, painted 
and linoleum floors looking like new! 
Wax them with this new wax compound 
made by the secret Koric Process. 

NOTE: There is only one wax — just 
one—made by the Koric Process...that 
is OLD ENGLISH WAX... paste and 
liquid. No other wax will give such sat- 
isfaction on floors and furniture. So 
demand this process wax. 


Old English 


AX 


PASTE and LIQUID 
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The Only Wax Made by the KORICP reien 
FREE—Large Can of f ; 
New Liquid Polish 


Now, fill in and mail this 
coupon and we’ll send you 
a large can of the new OLD ENGLISH Liquid 
Polish —greaseless—enough to make every piece 
of furniture in your living room look like new! 


MAIL FOR FREE CAN OF WAX POLISH 
THE A. S. BOYLE CO.. Dept. 2-S 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Pl end me—free—a large trial can of the new 
OLD I 3LISH Liquid Wax Polish. 
Name 
Street & No. 
City 
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HE likes 
PATTY SHELLS 
& Salads 


The Japanese King Crab lives many 
fathoms deep in the frigid polar waters 
of the North Pacific. The tremendous 
cold of these great depths has devel- 
oped white, firm meat—as toothsome 
and sweet as you will ever find. 

The King Crab plays with sea shells, 
but he goes well with patty shells and 
salads. Open an air-tight lacquered 
tin of true Japanese Deep Sea Crab, 
unwrap the selected portions of claw 
and leg meat from the clean parch- 
ment papers and prepare this appetiz- 
ing recipe given below. 





Individual Molded Crab Salads 


Soak two teaspoons granulated gel- 
atine in 1% cup chicken stock for five 
minutes, dissolve over hot water, add 
I tablespoon vinegar. Add 4 cup 
grapefruit pulp, 4 cup canned pinc- 
apple, 1 cup Japanese Fancy Crab- 
meat; stir and pack in greased molds 
and chill. Remove from molds, when 
firm, and serve in nests of lettuce 
leaves. For many other attractive reci- 
pes, send for our FREE King Crab 
Recipe booklet. Japanese Crab Pack- 
ers Association, 55 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Genuine Northern Pacific Japanese 
Crabmeat is packed under the follow- 
ing leading brands: GretsHa, Namco, 
SAKHALIN, THREE DIAMONDs and BLUE 
FLac; for sale at all good grocers. 
Inexpensive, too! 


JAPANESE 
Deep Sea 


CRABMEAT 
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molded fish salad has that sharp 
tang and sophisticated appearance 
that make even informal entertaining 
an “occasion. 

The next time you are in a quan- 
dary as to what to serve for a lunch- 
eon, dinner or evening party, serve 
canned fish, using some of these recipes 
and I’m sure you will be more than 
satisfied, culinarily speaking. 


Creamed Seafood Supreme 


4 to 6 tablespoonfuls of butter 

6 tablespoonfuls of flour 

11% cupfuls of milk 

Grated cheese 

Salt and pepper to taste 

l tablespoontul of lemon juice 

11% cupfuls of crab, shrimp or tuna fish 
1 movil can of mushrooms 


Make a thick cream sauce by melt- 
ing the butter, then adding the flour 
and the milk gradually. Grate in 
enough sharp American cheese so that 
the sauce has a decided cheese flavor, 
and is thick enough not to run. Sea- 
son to taste with salt and pepper and 
a little lemon juice. Next add the 
flaked seafood and the drained mush- 
rooms. Place the mixture in shells, 
individual ramekins, or in a baking 
dish. Grate more cheese over the top 
and sprinkle with paprika, reheating 
it in a moderate oven (350 degrees) 
until browned. Note: Mushrooms 

may be omitted and other ingredients 
added, such as chopped parsley, pimi- 
ento, green peppers, etc. This recipe 
serves four. 


Dresden Patties 

“Dresden Patties” are boxes of 
bread about three inches square and 
furnish the hostess with a new and 
novel way to serve any creamed dish. 
To make these shells, cut a small loaf 
of bread in three-inch slices. 
the crust and cut across the slices, 
forming triangles, or leave in squares. 
Slice down around the center with a 
sharp knife, leaving a wall about half 
an inch thick and taking care not to 
cut through to the bottom of the case. 
Lift out center portion with a knife. 
Fry in deep fat, or toast on all sides 
in a slow oven so that bread will dry 
and toast evenly. 


Clam Blanquette 


4 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

6 tablespoonfuls of flour 

2 cupfuls of liquid (milk and clam broth) 
4 egg yolks 

1 can of minced clams 

1 green pepper 

1 small onion 

1 pimiento 

Salt, pepper and a pinch of eayenne 
4 egg whites 

Pinch of baking powder 


Make a white sauce by melting the 
shortening, then add the flour, fol- 
low with the milk, and cook ‘until 
thick. Pour this mixture over the well 
beaten egg yolks, stirring constantly. 
To this add the minced clam, chopped 
pepper, onion and peooenns seasoning 
to taste. Lastly fold in the egg whites, 
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in the Sanitary Cellophane Bay 


GOTTSCHALK’S Metal Sponge 
is spun from one continuous 
piece of special bronze alloy. Will 
not rust. No hard center or fabric to 
harbor germs and grease. It cleans 
and scours everythinglike magicand 
without scratching. There is 
never a sliver to harm the 
hands. Get one today. 


METAL SPONGE SALES 
CORPORATION 

Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St. 

Philadelphia 








accept a sub- 
stitute—if your 
dealer cannot sup- 
ply you we will send 
directon receipt of 10c. 


METAL 















The Original 
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..1FHER SOUPS TASTE 


BETTER THAN YOURS.._ 


he’s because she uses A. 1. Sauce to 
season them. You can’t get the A. 1. 


flavor with anything but A. 1. Sauce. 


Recipes with every bottle. 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Hartford, Conn. 
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LIVE BIRDS | 


Four Pams Ass’t Love Braps (Parakeets) 
Anp Fincaes For se 00. Ly Live 


BIRD HAVEN -F. D. 2502, RESEDA, silt 
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beaten stiff, to which the baking pow- 
der has been added. Pour into a well 
oiled baking dish and bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350 degrees) for thirty 
minutes. Note: When green peppers 
are not in season, chopped parsley 
may be used. This recipe serves four 
generously. 


Molded Fish Salad 


¥ envelope of granulated gelatine 

Yf cupful of cold water 

2 egg yolks 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of mustard 

Few grains of cayenne 

1% tablespoonfuls of melted butter 

% — of milk 

2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 

1 cupful of chopped celery 

1 cupful of canned salmon or tuna fish 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water. 

[In the top of a double boiler mix the 
egg yolks, slightly beaten, with the 
salt, mustard and cayenne; then add 
the butter, milk and vinegar. Cook, 
stirring constantly, until the mixture 
thickens. Remove from the fire and 
add the soaked gelatine and stir until 
it is dissolved. Cool slightly, add the 
celery and the salmon which has been 
separated into flakes. Turn into indi- 
vidual ring or fish molds, which have 
first been dipped in cold water. Chill 
and allow to become firm, then re- 
move to a bed of crisp lettuce leaves. 
Note: Slices of stuffed olive make an 
attractive garnish. They should be 
arranged inside the mold before the 
mixture is placed in the mold. This 
recipe serves six. 


Mother’s Recipe for Fish Sauce 


3 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

3 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1 cupful of milk 

¥ teaspoonful of salt 

Pepper to taste 

1 tablespoonful of chopped green pepper 
or parsley 

1 tablespoonful of chopped red pepper 
or pimiento 

2 tablespoonfuls of chopped sweet pickle 

1 teaspoonful of grated onion 


_ Make a thick cream sauce by melt- 
ing the shortening, stirring in the 
flour, and adding the milk gradually. 
Season to taste with salt and pepper. 
When thick add chopped pepper, 
sweet pickle and onion, and serve 
immediately with any kind of cooked 
fish requiring a sauce. Note: If pep- 
pers are not available, use parsley for 
the green pepper, and pimiento or 
sliced stuffed olives instead of the red 
pepper. 





to sprinkle a mossy roof with salt 
to kill the growth. When the moss 
dies, the wind will blow it away. 
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HOT FROM 


THE 


—a tempting “beauty treatment” 


ON’T be too quick to blame passing 

birthdays for the tiny traces of tired- 
ness on the face that looks back at you 
from your mirror. It isn’t age alone that 
threatens fresh-looking velvety skins with 
dullness or steals a little luster from allur- 
ing eyes. 

All too often, the face is the first place 
to show the danger signs of unnatural 
troubles within. 

And that is why many women will take 
an extra interest in these 
muffins. “ie 
They are more than tempt- 





ing — more than crisply 
tender and deliciously good. 
An average size muffin 
made by the recipe on the 
package, contains about two 
tablespoons of full strength 
bran — as much additional 
bulk as the average person needs each 
day to correct constipation. When you 
consider what harm faulty elimination may 
do to complexions — you begin to see how 
important these muffins can be. 


Be sure you use this recipe 


You’d never believe there could be such 


a difference in bran muffins until you try 


pe SURE 


© 1932, G. F. Corp. 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 


Zt MAREE 
one : 


%* 


Also effective with fruit, 
berries, other cereals 


THIS ——§ / 
a 7 / 


the recipe on the Whole Bran package. 
Whole Bran itself makes a part of the 
difference — because it is the newest full 
strength bran in tender shreds with won- 
derful flavor. 

Serve these muffins often — you will 
find that they keep moist and fresh on 
the second day, and are delicious cold or 
can be quickly warmed in the oven. If 
you wish to develop the regular habits 
which are almost essential to health, you 
should have your full share 
of bulk food every day. 





Make no mistake when 





you order. To get the best 
bran muffins you ever tasted 
— to get the benefits of full 
strength bran—be sure you 
ask for Whole Bran. It 


comes only in the blue and 





white package. 





Cases of recurrent constipation, due to too 
little bulk in the diet, should yield to Whole 
Bran. If your case is abnormal, consult a com- 
petent physician at once and follow his advice 
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you may be sure of 
Oven freshness 


ask for 


SNOW FLAKES 





Snow Flakes reach you as fresh as the 
milk left on your porch each morning. 
One of the great Pacific Coast “Uneeda 
Bakers” bakeries is but a short distance 
from your home. . . and supplies your 
grocer with oven-fresh Snow Flakes 
regularly. Three wrappings keep them so 
fresh, crisp and flaky you can serve them 
right from their bright red carton. They 
make so many things taste better—soups, 
salads, cocktails, midnight snacks—that 
you will always want one of the money- 


saving one or two-pound packages handy. 





Don’t ask for crackers —say 


SNowW 
FLAKES 


—in the familiar red package 
18a 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


7 
“Uneeda Bakers” * * ” 
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My Favorite 
Company Dinner 


By Peggy Bleitz of 
Kirkland, Washington 


W HEN there are just two in the 
family, and both work, a regu- 
lar household routine seldom exists. 
Ours was no exception. Whenever 
possible Jim met me after work, and 
we usually decided then where we 
would eat. We numbered among our 
friends several other “working wives” 
and often, after work, we would form 
an impromptu supper party, first go- 
ing to one of the public markets of 
which Seattle is justly proud, and de- 
ciding after we got there what we 
|would buy. Then we would wind up 
/at someone’s apartment with each 
one doing his share toward the prepa- 
[ration of the meal. At other times we 
'would go exploring for food, touring 
|'German, Italian, Mexican, Russian, 
Japanese, and Chinese eating houses. 
|The latter was our favorite, and my 
| favorite dish there still serves as the 
linspiration of “My Favorite Com- 
pany Dinner.” 
| Confronted with the problem of 
| preparing a meal after work, for an 
|officer of a steamship line noted for 
its cuisine, and one whom I had heard 
| accused of being the best “‘two-fisted 
}eater” on the Alaska run, but who 
liked something entirely different 
from the usual boat fare when he was 
in port, I was anything but composed. 
/No last minute dash to the market 
in this case. This had to be “‘differ- 
ent” as well as good. After much 
consideration, Jim suggested chop 
suey—and plenty of it! Around this 
main dish we evolved the following 
simple menu. 


Chop Suey Rice 
Jellied Salad Rolls 
Iced Fruit Wafers Coffee 


The evening preceding our dinner 
we purchased the following: 


1 small can of sliced pineapple 

1 small can of pimiento 

1 package of lemon gelatine preparation 
14 pound of cheese for grating 

1 or 2 lemons 

2 large or 3 medium stalks of celery 
Dried onions 

2 medium-sized green peppers 

2 cans of bean sprouts 

1 can of broken pieces of mushroom 
1 bottle of soy bean sauce 

1 can of chicken broth (clear) 
Choice rice 

1 head of lettuce 

1 box of berries or fruit in season 

1 pint of whipping cream 


pe 


Prices vary, but there will always | 


be change from a five-dollar bill, even 


if one or two staples, such as butter | 


or coffee, need to be replenished. 

We had planned salad and dessert 
which could be prepared the night 
before. This we did according to 
directions. 


Iced Fruit 
Whip the cream. (Take out about 


1 cupful after whipping for the salad | 


dressing.) To the remainder add pow- 
dered sugar to sweeten, and about 4% 


teaspoonful of vanilla. Add crushed | 
and sweetened berries or other fruit, | 


and pour into a freezing tray of the 
mechanical refrigerator. 


Jellied Salad 


Dissolve the lemon gelatine in a 


pint of boiling water, and add 1 table- | 
spoonful of vinegar, a pinch of salt, | 


and a dash of tabasco if desired. 
While this mixture is cooling. slice 
from the hearts of the stalks 2 cupfuls 
of celery; cube the slices of pineapple; 
grate the cheese; cut the pimiento in 
strips or bits; grate 3 or 4 tablespoon- 
fuls from the center of a dried onion. 


rage 


As soon as the gelatine begins to con- | 


geal, add all ingredients and mix thor- 
oughly. Cover the dish and place in 
the refrigerator. 


Dressing 

To the juice from the pineapple add 
the juice of one lemon; heat; mix to- 
gether a pinch of salt, 1 tablespoonful 
of sugar, and about 1 tablespoonful 
of cornstarch and add to the hot 
liquid. Cook, stirring, until smooth 
and thick. Let cool. When thor- 
oughly cold add about 1 cupful of 


whipped cream, folding it in and | 
blending thoroughly. Place in a cov- | 


ered dish in the refrigerator. 

Scrape the outer stalks of celery 
and cut in diagonal strips about % 
inch wide. Wash and remove seeds 


from peppers, and cut in strips. Place | 
in a covered dish in the refrigerator, | 


ready for last minute preparation of 
the chop suey. Wash and drain the 
lettuce, and place in the refrigerator 
in a bag or covered dish. 

On the way home the following 
evening we purchased our rolls, wa- 


a 
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fers, table cream, and 3 pounds of | 


lean pork and veal cut in about 1 inch 
squares, and a small amount of suet. 
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‘ The first thing I did was to refresh | 

' myself, 15 minutes of a precious hour TT I cme 
well spent. While I occupied the 

| Te ae Whee poise | “BLECTRICITY costs so little IN CALIFORNIA” 
fresh as a daisy he took his turn with | 
the shower. By now the water was 
boiling briskly. I added the salt, and 
sprinkled the thoroughly washed rice 
a little at a time into the boiling 
water, without stirring. Our stove is | 
a three burner so the rice was removed 





REPORT CARD 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


— Terbos Goris wim 84 





















to the oven element, turned low, mete 
ways where it cooked gently until all the eeeaal ot | 
ayen | Water was absorbed. Next came the Penland IF 
sees chop suey prepared in this manner: | bine eo | 
Chop Suey | een ib 
ssert Use a large iron skillet for the meat | ane aon | ; | 
8A Exploratory Lang 


ight | and preferably an iron Dutch oven 
3 to! for the vegetables, though any large 
container will do. Place a little suet 
ineach. While the pans are heating, | 
peel and slice 2 or 3 onions. Remove 


Typewriting 





bout : 
a the suet, and put the onions into the | 
a ' large kettle with the celery and pep- | oe 





t 1% | Pers from the refrigerator. Stir fre- 
4 | quently to prevent scorching. Brown 


| 
oe the meat in the skillet and then reduce | 
yt the heat to continue cooking. Add | 
© | the mushrooms to the vegetables and | 
continue frequent stirring. To od 
| chicken broth add 2 or 3 tablespoon- | e e 
14 lsofsoy bean sauce, 2 tablespoon Proper Home Lighting 
ble. fuls of sugar and —— with about | 
| 2 tablespoonfuls of flour rubbed to a a e 
in paste with water. Stir until smooth, | 1s Reflected ih 
‘lice then let simmer. Do not cook the | 


regetables until soft. Cook th 10 | 
_ ous onc hes oa a ae | Good Keeport Cards 
ah sprouts and cook another 3 to 5 


O In "minutes. 
Pick out the students in a classroom who get marks above 


,on- ; 
a By now Jim was ready to help 
‘on. | 282! and we put the salad into the the average in their studies. You will find that these pupils 
hor- | nelle ore cups mgt — os are wide-awake and alert daytimes, because proper lighting 
as ee ee eo during study periods at home does not cause eye-strain 
percolator just as our guests arrived. | 4 . “ed I son Miliahec temeeade ate 
All that remained to do was to com- | and tax their nerves. Improper lighting imposes many 
bine the vegetables, meat and sauce, | handicaps on young eyes. 
an ce ‘1, ; 
add = take up a i a ee i | Pick out the adults amongst your acquaintances who 
oe “nll ffer f frequent headaches, nervousness, irritabilit 
ful | “inner was ready to serve in less than | ERE TOM EME ACRE TEy, Hee nen wamlenain 
ful | 22 hour. | and general inefficiency — poor lighting in the home is 
os Although we no longer live in a | often entirely responsible for these conditions. Don’t 
oth — a - — all - imperil health and eyesight through improper lighting. 
O prepe 4 > ais VE SULE 
ee ee he Bureau f our free copy of the booklet on 
of _ fiend always “orders” chop suey | Write to the Bureau for your free copy 
and ay he is in town. I vary the menu | home lighting for beauty, convenience, safety and health. 
sia with fruit or melon salad, or tomato | 
©" | aspic on shredded wong bok, or Swiss | P . é 
ery | chard as it is called in the markets, | acific OASt 
¥, | 


I 


ith ‘ aise and cl od al- | 
4 H monds. A light pudding, fresh fruit, | ELECTRICAL BUREAU 








eds : ae : 
are or fruit gelatine are variations of the 
ror, dessert. 447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
| of | ¢p | 5 ae 
the @ © me M-15 Edison Building 848 Roosevelt Street 
tor | Los Angeles Fresno 
' - : ay | ere 
se ' = ™ itsa 4 ideas A non-profit organization supported by all branches of the Industry 
: ~ . . . . 
g as an advisory bureau to serve impartially all users of electricity 
ok | to hang a paper sack over the sink. 
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nch _ be dropped into it while preparing 


| 
Scraps, parings, and the like may | 
| 
let. | the meal, keeping the sink tidy | 
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OUTRAGEOUS 
FLATTERY 


Candlelight lends a plain face i vit } 
beauty ... makes a lovely face hee! 
still lovelier. Outrageous flat- 
tery! But what woman can re- 
sist it... Or wants to? Particu- 
larly if the candles are held in 
these graceful Fostoria candle- 
sticks! They add so much sparkle, so much 
glamour to the dinner... 
and they're so inexpensive. 





MAYFAIR DINNER 
SS 


Hostesses of the smart 
world are sponsoring a new 
and very lovely dinner 
From cocktails to coffee, they now serve 
at the formal 
Glassware. And never have dinner tables been 
so colorful, so thrilling. The graceful service 
illustrated is Fostoria’s Mayfair pattern. It comes 
in chaste crystal, or glowing shades of Green, 
Amber, Rose or Topaz. You can see this smart 
Fostoria service at any of the fine shops. 





m<¢ »de. 
each course 





A VERSATILE DISH 


This Fostoria iced-appetizer set enables you to 


serve, and serve in style, tomato juice, fruit, 


affair in Fostoria | 


[SUNSET 





crabmeat cocktail, clam juice cocktail . . . in | 


fac ci. 
Each set consists of an individual ice-bowl and 
3 containers of different shapes and sizes that fit 
into the bowl. They come in several lovely colors 
and, considering their 






versatility, are surpris- * 4 
ingly low in price. ae 
LAT 
Hostess @& 


AUTHORITY 


Hundreds of thou- 
sands of women seek 
the advice of Helen Ufford, 
Delineator. 
of Fostoria Glassware. 
Fostoria in serving those extremely charming 
luncheons at which she entertains distinguished 
guests of the Butterick Publishing Company. 


Hostess Editor of 
Miss Ufford is a very warm friend 
And she 


always uses 


You'll be glad to know that Fostoria is a thrifty 
purchase as well as a thrilling one. At the better shops 

Write for booklet, ‘*The Glass of Fashion,”’ Dept. S-2 
West Va. 


Fostoria Glass Company, Moundsville, 


((ostoria 


aN ws. 





any chilled appetizer you can think of. | 
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Eight 
Extra-Good Recipes 


Apple Sauce Fruit Cake 


Combine: 
114 cupfuls of thick, unsweetened apple sauce 
14 cupful of salad oil or melted shortening 
1 cupful of chopped nuts 
1 or more cupfuls of chopped fruits (raisins, 

dates, figs, a few cherries, and the like) 

Sift together: 
2 cupfuls of flour 
1 cupful of sugar cornstarch 
1 teaspoonful of soda 14 teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful each of cinnamon, cloves 

and allspice 

Mix thoroughly, turn into two loaf 
pans of medium size, and bake in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees) for about 
an hour and fifteen minutes. This 
cake is very good plain, or it can be 
covered with any preferred icing. A 
wire potato masher is an excellent 
utensil to use in mixing this cake. 


1 tablespoonful of 


Apple and Chicken Salad 


Apple and chicken salad, baked, 
provides an interesting combination 
of flavors. Core the apples and cut 
the skins in five slashes from the blos- 
som to the stem end, so that when 
baked it can be peeled down to form a 
decoration at the base of the salad 
when it is served on the salad plate. | 


Stuff with a mixture of cold chopped | § 


chicken, seasonings, cream and bread 
crumbs. Bake slowly at 350 degrees, 
and serve cold with mayonnaise. 


Newport Pudding 
Pare and core 6 medium-sized 
apples. Place them in a baking dish 


and pour over them a syrup made of 
¥% cupful of sugar, %4 cupful of water 
and the juice of 1 orange, boiled to- 
gether for five minutes. Cover and 
put into a moderate oven (375 de- 
grees) to bake for 30 minutes. While 
the apples are cooking, make a boiled 
custard of 1 pint of scalded milk, % 


| cupful of sugar and 3 egg yolks. When 


|it is taken from the stove, add 6 





| longer. 
| the three egg whites beaten with 6 


crushed macaroons and % teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla. Fill the core holes of 
the apples with preserved ginger or 
gingered pears, pour the custard 
around them and bake 15 minutes 
Top with a meringue made of 


tablespoonfuls of sugar. Serve cold. 


Apples and Spare Ribs 


Arrange the ribs in a baking pan 
and put into a hot oven (500 degrees). 
After 15 minutes gradually reduce the 
temperature to 450 degrees, basting 
often with sweet cider. Allow about 12 
minutes to the pound for roasting. 
When the meat is well browned, sur- 
round it with cored apples, having a 
little brown sugar in each cavity. 
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Sweet and 
Dainty 


Tox also describes Fisher’s 


New Cake Flour packed in the 
little handy sacks with the red 


draw string. 


Milled from selected and washed 
soft wheats it is many many 


” 


times finer than “ordinary 


flour. 


Your cakes will be light, fluffy, 
creamy white and will keep 


moist much longer. 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 


Portland Seattle Tacoma 
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| as a company dinner vegetable. 


Cook at medium heat (450 degrees) 
until fruit and meat are tender. Use 
the apples as a garnish on the serving 


| platter. 


Red Apple Salad 


Pare and core apples and boil them 
until tender in a medium thick syrup, 
colored deep red with fruit coloring, 
and spiced, if one prefers, with cinna- 
mon. Take from syrup and chill. 
Stuff with nuts and serve with boiled 
dressing. 


Baked Pickled Orange Slices 


Boil large whole oranges in a gen- 
erous amount of water one hour or 
till tender, changing water twice and 
adding 1 teaspoonful of salt to the 
first boiling. Drain, cut into half 
inch slices, and insert 6 cloves in each 
slice. Prepare the following spiced 
syrup: 

2 cupfuls of sugar 

Y cupful of corn syrup 

1 cupful of vinegar 

V4 cupful of water 

12 bruised coriander seeds 
Contents of 2 cardamom seed pods 
1 two-inch piece of stick cinnamon 

Boil 5 minutes, add orange slices, 
and boil 15 minutes. Transfer to a cas- 
serole and bake 34 hour in a slightly 
hotter than moderate oven (400° F.). 
If syrup does not completely cover 
the fruit, baste occasionally. Seal in 
sterilized jars. Serve with hot or cold 
meats. 


Baked Pickled Whole Oranges 


_ Proceed exactly as for Pickled 
Slices, except that small whole or- 
anges are chosen. 


Hollandaise Sauce 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 tablespoonful of flour 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
Yolks of 2 eggs 
Pepper 
1 cupful of water 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

Melt butter and add flour. Bring 
to the boiling point, then add slowly 
to beaten egg yolks. Add salt and 
pepper and lemon juice and cook with 
constant stirring over hot water until 
thickened. Serve immediately. 

Incidentally we may comment that 
the same sauce served with spinach 
instead of the conventional hard- 
cooked egg is most delicious. 

While talking of vegetables which 
are simple but unusual, the small 
green scalloped summer squash should 
have its share of attention. I am 
always surprised at the small number 
of people who bake this vegetable. It 
is frequently steamed or boiled, then 

mashed and seasoned with butter and 
salt, but less frequently baked. Stuffed 
and baked it makes a most appetizing 
dish and is particularly attractive 
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Stop SUFF ERING! 


Don’t risk your job with 
aching muscles! 





WHEN damp days start up 
muscular aches that threat- 
en to lay you up, can you afford 
to miss several days from work 
to nurse away the pain? 

Many people can’t; and in most 
cases it’s entirely unnecessary. 
For all those ailing muscles need 
is double-acting relief. Simply 
douse on Absorbine Jr., and as 
you massage it in, you can actu- 
ally feel a flow of fresh, warm 
blood—easing into the congested 
muscles—easing out the impur- 
ities— easing out the pain. 

This is because Absorbine Jr. 
is a safe “rubefacient.”” Doctors 
will tell you that it helps to stirup 
sluggish circulation and thereby 
relieves the sore congestion in 
muscles. Since Absorbine Jr. 
will not blister, it can be used — |ent antiseptic. Price $1.25. For free 
with massage and so brings sample write W. F. Young, Inc., 
double-acting relief. 443 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 

For 40 years, AbsorbineJr.has | Canada: Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 
been a favorite among coaches, 
trainers, athletes. It’s the wisest 8 RVe 
precaution against all kinds of <i 
muscular ailments. An excel- 


Used by 
for years has relieved sore mus- 7: Thousands for 
cles, muscular aches, bruises, C “ ATHLETE’S 


burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions FOOT” 








NOT FOR SALE--YET 6000 WESTERN HOUSEWIVES OWN IT! 


This number of Western homes have already received a copy of the 
KITCHEN CABINET BOOK. We cannot sell this unique illustrated recipe 
book but shall be 
glad to explain 
how YOU can 
obtain a FREE 
copy. Send the 





SUNSET Magazine, Dept. FH1, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. : 
Tell me please what I need to do in order to get a FREE copy of the | 
KITCHEN CABINET BOOK. ; 





' 
! 
I 
' 
1 
| NAME...... . 
! 
| 
1 


' 
i 
nae | coupon today for 
ADDRESS... . ee Peers . | complete infor- 
CITY STATE , ee 
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PUT THIS 
ELECTRIC LIGHT 
IN PLACE... 


without connecting 
a wire! 


Ir’s a simple matter to install the Ever- 
eady Wallite anywhere you want it — 
in a closet, garage, attic, or basement. 
It’s one of the famous Eveready Wire- 
less-Electric Lights. Needs no wires or 
connections! Fix it fast with two screws, 
or hang it on a nail as a portable light. 

Two of the new, extra long life Ever- 
eady Flashlight Batteries supply power 
for the Wallite. These batteries have 
metal tops, instead of the old-fashioned, 
wax-compound seals. This all-armored 
construction keeps the power-producing 
ingredients fresh — stores up months of 
bright, certain light. (A set of renewal 
batteries costs only 20c!) The Wallite 
is finished in black or ivory. Gives a 
strong, brilliant light! See one and try 
it today. At all leading stores. Only 
$1.55, without batteries. 


| 

















The new Eveready Pocket Light 


Novel mechanism. Convenient size for 
vest-pocket or handbag! Beautiful red 


and black buffed French 
EVEREADY 


enamel finish. Bright, 

clear light. C yone 
anwaws< r light. Carry one for 
ELECTRIC 


awhile, and you wouldn’t 
LIGHT 


be without it. Only 85c, 
without batteries. 

NATIONAL CARBON CO., INc. 

General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Unit of “| and Carbon 


Union Carbide i on Corporation 
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SUNSET 


Consultation 





ervice 


Conducted by William |. Garren, Architect 


A CHILD today would say gas 

comes from pipes, and so it 
does, transported to us from caverns 
under the earth. Magic stuff! A turn 
of the valve and cooking is begun, 
water 1s heated. Press a button and 
the house is warmed, the laundry 
is dried, the refrigerator cools and pre- 
serves our foods. In many places gas 
lights the streets and homes. 

A new and interesting use of gas is 
the manufacture of dry or carbonic 
ice. The escaping carbon dioxide of 
the modern gas plant is compressed 
into a liquid and allowed to expand 
suddenly, thus forming a snow or 
frost which today is used to preserve 
western fruits and produce for eastern 
shipment. As it gasifies the CO, acts 
both as refrigerant and preservative. 


Gas Appliances 


AS appliances have for the most 
part been standardized for effi- 


_cicncy and safety; the buyer would 
| do well to look for the seal of the 


| be vented, 


A. G. A. (American Gas Association) 
on all appliances for the home. It is 
recommended that all gas appliances 
for even though combus- 
tion may be said to be complete and 
non- injurious, venting is the better 
and safer precaution. Venting re- 


| duces the tendency in a room toward 


sweating of walls, grease deposit, and 
unpleasant odors. 


Gas as Fuel 


HE selection of a fuel for cooking, 

house, or water heating depends 
on many factors. One must consider 
the first cost of the appliance; its life 
and depreciation cost; the cost of the 
fuel locally for the work it is to do; 
its cleanliness and convenience. The 
sum of these factors will determine 
for each home or district what fuel 
is the most economical for use. Gas 
finds its popularity in cooking because 
of its convenience and cleanliness, in 
house and water heating for its low 
first or installation cost. Communi- 
ties vary, but generally throughout 


| the West gas is a relatively inexpen- 


| sive fuel. 


The Gas Range 


HE modern gas range for cooking 
combines many features. The 
covered or lid top conserves heat and 





carries off combustion odors, when re- 
moved it permits quick heating, and 
when covered it allows slow simmer- 
ing. The two sized, 
burners, one for rapid cooking, a 
smaller for continuous boiling, con- 
serve gas and even up the cooking. 
The raised tip burner prevents boil- 
ing-over liquids from clogging the 
openings. 

Automatic lighters, pilots and in 
some instances automatically lighted 
safety valves are features to be in- 
cluded in the modern range. 








or two rate | 


EE 


Oven | 


heat regulation is a splendid recent | 
invention; after using it for a time, | 
no housewife would consent to be | 
without it. For roast or bread or cake, | 


the oven can be kept at exactly the 
right temperature. 

Oven insulation and oven pressure 
cooking are features of some stoves 
that all can appreciate, for no longer 
is it necessary to waste all the oven 
heat and advise the neighbors and 
guests as to what you are to have for 
dinner. Be discreet about your food 
preparation and confine it to the oven. 
The biscuits should be prevented from 
burning by the automatic clock shut 


SREP! oy 


off on the oven and not by the dis- | 


tended nostrils of the guests at bridge. 
And remember, stove polish is passe; 
white and colored enameled stoves are 
easier to keep clean. 


Gas Water Heaters 


AS water heaters for the small 


home are the commonest type of | 


There | 


appliance for heating water. 
are three general types: (1) non-auto- 
matic; (2) automatic; (3) instanta- 
neous. In the first or non-automatic 


group there are two types:—the coil | 


heater separate from the water boiler, 


and the combination heater and stor- | 


age tank. In the automatic group 
there are the same two, with the addi- 
tion of the automatic lighting device 
controlled by the thermostat which 
lights the burner when the water is 
withdrawn or when the temperature 
of the water drops. Instantaneous 
heaters do not store up water unless 
attached to a boiler but rather heat 
the water as it passes through the 
coils. 


Combination storage boilers may | 


have coils under them, or they may 
have a gas flame under the boiler 
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EDGAR HARRISON WILEMAN 
DIRECTOR OF 
Barker Bros. Home Advisory Bureau 


Style 
Plus Value 


Where is the home today 
that is not style-conscious? 
Practically everyone realizes 
that to furnish successfully 
is to furnish in good taste 
..and fashionably. This faé 
places a tremendous re- 
sponsibility on such an in- 
stitutionas Barker Bros. And 
they are royally prepared 
with more interesting fur- 
nishings..with more mod- 
estly priced furnishings 
than it has ever been their 
privilege to present. 


Mr. Wileman,whose articles 
appear regularly in Sunset 
magazine, will gladly assist 
you in making plans . . or 
advise you in matters of 
arrangement. Make an ap- 
pointment with him . . or 
write to him. Your inquiry 
will be given prompt 
attention. 


BARKER BROS. 


Complete Furnishers of Successful Homes 
7th St., Flower & Figueroa 
Los Angeles 








| 





| the small-diameter coils are likely to 
| become clogged. 























| subjects when requested. 





plate or an air column in the boiler. | . 


The coil type should not be used 
where the water supply is hard, as 


S a matter of safety it is not good | 

practice to vent more than one 
gas appliance on the same floor to the 
same chimney, for unknown escaping 
gas in one appliance may be ignited 
by the pilot in another. Gas appli- 
ances used with ordinary care are 
quite safe but safety precautions are 
more certain than care. Occasionally 
one hears of people who look for gas 
leaks or unlighted pilots with a candle. 
These persons rarely do this more 
than once. When you suspect that 
gas is leaking or a pilot has gone out, 
use your eyes and nose, and not a 
match. See that the appliance has 
completely cleared itself of gas before 
you light a match. Instantaneous 
heaters should have thermostatic or 
absolute control between water use 
and gas to prevent the water over- 
heating or gas escaping. In all cases 
one would do well to deal only with 
reliable manufacturers or dealers of 
good manufacturing reputation, and 
use the products only as recommended 
by the manufacturer. 

When gas is used in house heating 
the appliance should bear the A. G. A. 
label. This assures efficiency and 
safety of burner operation and quality 
of furnace. Do not use unknown 
cheap warm air furnaces. The first 
cost difference is only slight, but the 
grief difference is very great. Gas is 
used with greatest economy in warm 
air or other heating installations when 
it is thermostatically controlled or 
operated automatically by low, me- 
dium, and high flame control. In all 
house heating or in cooking, in order 
to bring the house or food to warm or 
boiling temperature a larger flame or 
gas use is required than is needed to 
retain and hold the heat afterwards. 
Hence the economy of three-flame or 
two-rate burners. 

Gas space heaters are used quite 
generally. They are those known as 
radiant-fires, reflector heaters, cabi- 
net heaters, log grates, gas-steam radi- 
ators, gas hot water radiators, gas 
warm air radiators, and floor or wall 
furnaces. Again use only the A. G. A. 
labeled products. 


OUR architect has made a study 

of these problems and when your 
home is designed by an architect he 
will study your needs and advise you 
on the proper installation. The local 
offices of the gas service corporation | 
can be depended upon for guidance 
and data on all gas appliances and 
uses. On the Pacific coast the Pacific 
Gas Association maintains offices and 
will give complete information on all 
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All the 


@HOT WATER 
you want 


INSTANTLY 


Instant, abundant hor water! 
Every family wants this 24-hour 
luxury in the bathroom. Every 
home-maker appreciates this ready 


help in kitchen and laundry, this 





quick aid in times of illness. 


And no family need be without 
this comfort and convenience. 
Modern automatic gas water heat- 


ers are inexpensive to own, to use. 


There is a model for your home 











displayed in the showrooms of 
your gas company or appliance 
dealer. Easy terms. Enjoy quick, 
plentiful hot water now! 


Every Wednesday Morning 
| at 10:50 o'clock 


| Mrs. Dixon's Diary 
| KFSD KGO  KHQ 
h\ KFI KGW KOMO 


Tune in! 
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YOU'LL WANT THIS 
NEW, FREE BOOKLET 


Pages of recipes, menus, home- 
helps; articles on home fur 
nishings; epecial children’s 
section ...all these and more, 
in the new edition, Easter 
Housereerino. Yours upon 
request. Mail coupon now. 








PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 
447 Sutter Screet, San Francisco, California 










Please send the new edition of ‘‘Easier I tousekeeping”’ 
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LOW FARES 
TO THE ORIENT 


Special Summer Rates 


NEVER BEFORE have rates to the Orient been 
so attractive to American travelers. Round 
trip summer rates to Yokohama are now 
equivalent to approximately one-and-one-half 
minimum rates in first, cabin, second and 
tourist classes. To Japan, China and the 
Philippines. De luxe first, second and cabin 
classes from San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Cabin and tourist cabin from Seattle and 





Vancouver. © Every conceivable comfort of | 


the twentieth century...magnificent dancing 


salons, tiled swimming pools, gymnasiums, 


sublic rooms—the pride of European design.- | 
I I I 


ers—nurseries for the youngsters, and menus 
that reflect the culinary skill of masters. 


Splendid new motor ships in all classes. 


JAPAN, CHINA 


AND THE 
PHILIPPINES 


From Pacific Coast to Japan and Return 
E 





CABIN CLASS TOURIST CABIN 


$3795 


FIRST CLASS 


- §465 





For rates and information apply Dept. 31 or call at 


Ne¥°K- LINE 
(Japan Mail) 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue e San 
Francisco, 551 Market Street e Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Avenue e Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street e Los 
Angeles, 605 South Grand Avenue e or Cunard Line, 


or at any local tourist agent. 


General Agents, 


| tander in old Spain are the first 
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SUNSET 
TRAVEL SERVICE 





| 
| If you are going east, west, around the 
world or on a short vacation trip, write 
us for information. Tell us just what 
your problems are and we will do all 
we can to help you. Inquiries received 
by this department are answered by 
mail. Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 


Sansome St., San Francisco. 














Doing Europe in the 


ERHAPS you wonder just what 
such a title indicates? Doing 
| Europe in the modern manner means, 
| among other things, doing it econom- 
| ically, and we have been scouting 
around these days for all the available 
travel bargains. Here is one we 
found in answer to the following in- 
quiry: 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
Do you have any information on an inex- 





| 
| 
} 


pensive trip to Europe?—H. O., Hollywood, 
California, 


As a result of our bargain hunting 
we have discovered one of the most 
fascinating voyages offered the trav- 
eler of today for the sum of only $500 
—from San Francisco to Europe and 
return! And that $500 includes not 
only transportation, but living ex- 
penses on the continent, for a trip of 
two months’ duration. 








From San Francisco the trip is made 
to Galveston by rail (standard class) 
and from Galveston your voyage be- 
gins, over a route that offers so much 
color and pleasure that it may well be 
placed in the category of a pleasure 
cruise. Havana is the first port of 
call. Oftentimes calls are made at the 
Canary Islands. Coruna and San- 


European ports of call. The ship then 
stops at Plymouth, England, long 
enough to land passengers and cargo, 
and proceeds to Le Havre, France. 
Special trains await the landing pas- 
sengers on the pier aside the arriving 
steamer, and then you are off to 
Paris! The sailing schedules allow 
for 23 days visiting in and around 
Paris. You sail for home from Saint 
Nazaire, the shipping port of western 
France, over the same route, with the 
additional feature of calling at Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, thus including the 
Gulf of Mexico in your itinerary. 
Your return from Galveston is made 
by rail. This exceptional travel bar- 








gain of $500 includes your round trip 
rail and Pullman between San Fran- | 
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Unparalleled 
Attractionse | 


Cape Peninsula—charming and _his- 
toric 
The fairy-like Cango Caves 


The glorious Drakensberg Mountains i 


Park—the world’s | 


‘ 


Kruger National 
greatest natural zoo : 
The Valley of a Thousand Hills, near } 
the delightful city of Durban 
Zimbabwe’s mysterious ruins—one of | 
the riddles of the universe | 
Kimberley’s famed Valley of Diamonds j 
The mile-and-a-half deep gold mines | 
at Johannesburg ' 
Rock paintings of ancient Bushmen 
Victoria Falls—stupendous and mag- } 
nificent! 
—And Zulus, Basutos, Pondos and | 
Matabele living in their original native i 
glory! You can see their witch doctors | 
at work and watch their wild war | 
dances. | 

And you can play golf and tennis, 
and fish almost everywhere. The j 
country clubs and the coast resorts | 
are delightful! 

South Africa is easy to reach by ‘‘the : 
world’s fair-weather voyage,’ and / 
modern train service and good hotels 
assure you ample travel comfort. 


The Beach at Muizenberg i 


For full information, address: 
Thos. Cook & Son 


587 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. | 
or American Express Company 
65 Broadway ew York, N. Y. 
Or any office of Thos. Cook & Son or 
the American Express Company. 
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Sunset Travel Service 


® 

cisco and Galveston; the round trip 
by water from Galveston to Havre, 
France, using tourist cabin state- 
rooms (recently converted from sec- 
ond class accommodations); and at 
the same time allows $219.50 with 
which to enjoy Paris and environs! 
If you wish additional information 
about this trip, we shall be happy to 
send it to you. 


tt 


Student Tours 


JR the student who wishes to study 

the Orient this summer, a tour 
leaves San Francisco on June (7 and 
returns again August 11, for the low 
rate of $454. Two optional extensions 
are offered which increase the tour to 
$625 or $690. These are conducted 
tours throughout, and present a most 
economical tour to the Orient, using 
special class accommodations. 


For those who prefer to leave early 
in the month, another specially ar- 
ranged tour has been planned to leave 
San Francisco June 2, returning on 
August 3. Using second class accom- 
modations these trips can be made at 
a cost of $422.50 to $615, including 
hotel accommodations, meals, rail 
transportation, transfer of passengers 
between rail stations, steamer piers, 
and _ hotels, sightseeing, gratuities, 
services of E nglish speaking Japanese 
guides, etc. Detailed information on 
both of these tours may be had by 
writing to Sunset Travel Service 
Department. 





Going South? | 

If so you will want a copy of the 

Arizona-New Mexico road map from 

the files of SUNSET Travel Service. A 
two cent stamp will bring it to you. 





New Low Rates 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


I am planning to go to Hawaii in March | 


or April and would appreciate any literature 


you can send me. I have heard that the new | 


8. S. Mariposa will carry cabin class. Is this 
true? If so, what is the cost of these accom- 
modations? —E. C., Klamath Falls, Oregon. 


The magnificent new S. S. Mari- 
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Smooth 





posa, to be inaugurated on the Cali- | 


fornia-Australia service, will carry 


cabin class between San Francisco, | 
Los Angeles, and Honolulu. The | 


rates for cabin class are $75 for an | 
inside room, and $80 and $90 for an | 


outside room. Cabin class passengers 
enjoy their own deck, their own din- 
Ing room, social rooms, etc. After 
April 1, minimum first class accom- 
modations on this new ship will be 


available for as little as $110 between | 





i) 


scenic fjords 
all the way to 


laska 

















) | eemnee matches the grandeur in this spectac- 


ular part of the world. 


One thousand miles of placid cruising takes you 
from Vancouver to the land of the Midnight 











Round Trip from Sun... of snowy peaks, giant blue-white 
SAN FRANCISCO| glaciers, stepping-stone islands, totem-pole 


$13675 legendry, and the Trail of ’98! 
we me To all this the Vacation Fleet adds smart- 
LOS ANGELES ness. Every sea-going comfort. Engineered 
$15 525 staterooms, all outside. Menus that prompt 
you to forget your years of discretion. And, 
gp esi throughout, the impeccable service of Canadian 

$90 National. 

easianman An Alaska vacation is worth planning early. 
$103 16 Ask now for descriptive color-booklets—show- 








ing your choice of ways to see the Northland. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in Aumerica. 
th 7~? 


SAN FRANCISCO: LOS ANGELES: SI 
648 Market Street 607 So. Grand Ave. 
SEATTLE: PORTLAND: 


1329 Fourth Ave. 302 Yamhill St. 






















RIENT 


ROUNDTRIPS 


REDUCED 


Here and now—this very summer-—is 
your chance to see the Orient! Never 
before has it been possible to make a 
roundtrip of the Pacific—to the Orient 
and return—for so little money. Due 
to a favorable low rate of exchange 
the American Dollar now is worth 
two in the Orient. 12,000-16,000 miles 
of luxurious cruising on Dollar Liners. 
Days filled with adventure! The most 
ideal vacation you can possibly imag- 
ine... Achance to become acquainted 
with the other half of the world. The 
Flowery Kingdom of Japan with its 
dancing geisha girls. The Paris of the 
East—Shanghai! The colorful, smart 
world of Hong Kong’s British colony, 
the picturesque old pagodas of Canton. 





Fares in effect April 1-July 31. All in- 
clude a day in Honolulu. Stopover a 
week or more if you wish. Also special 
Java-Bali Extension at low fares. 


Many advantages when you 
go Dollar Line 

Sailings every week from Los Angeles 
and San Francisco to the Orient—with 
very liberal stopover privileges—make 
for ideal freedorn in itinerary. 

All staterooms are large outside cabins 
with twin beds, not berths. 


Round the World . $1110-$1250 


First Class. Visit 19 ports, 15 countries. 


To New York . $225 First Class. 
Sailings every other week from San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, thru the 
Panama Canal. A day in Havana. $300 
Round America, one way water, one 
way rail.... Panama and return $225. 


See your local travel agent, or... 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


San Francisco 
Oakland 

Los Angeles 
San Diego 
Seattle 
Portland 















Dollar Steamship Lines _ ; 
311 California Street,San Francisco 

Please send me your new literature about 
summer trips to the Orient. 


Name 


Address. 


a PPP 
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Sunset Travel Service | 
° r | 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and | 
Honolulu. We have sent descriptive | 
material as you have requested, and | 
in addition have sent a little booklet | 
that gives information on correct | 
clothing for wear on shipboard and | 
in Hawaii. You will also enjoy the} 
booklet outlining all-inclusive tours 
to Hawaii. These tours, you know, 
eliminate all worry about baggage, 
hotel accommodations, sightseeing, 
etc., for this is all included in the one 
tour ticket you purchase. Rates vary 
according to length of tour and hotel 
accommodations used in Hawaii. 


bob oF 
Did You Know 


Sb igpaces Los Angeles is only 1 hour 
and 58 minutes from the San 
Francisco Bay Airdrome by a new air 
service recently inaugurated? There 
are two flights daily—9 a. m. and 
4 p.m. The busy person, to whom 
time is money, may leave the Air- 
drome in the morning, arriving in Los 
Angeles in time for luncheon and an 
afternoon free for business. He may 
leave Los Angeles again at four 
o'clock, and be back in the Bay | 
Region in time for dinner. 


bob + 
Grand Canyon in Winter | 
| 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: | 
My husband and I will have three weeks | 
vacation beginning in January, and shoul i| 








'like to make a trip to the Grand Canyon. 


Is it open at this time of year and would we 
have any difficulty driving there? We 
should like to include Tia Juana, the Petrified | 
Forests, and other points of interest in that | 
locality. Any maps will be helpful.—A. K., | 
San Luis Obispo, California. 


While winter throws its mantle. of | 
white over most of the country and | 
particularly the mountains, the Grand | 
Canyon south rim remains open the | 
year around. You may find a little| 
snow on the rim of the canyon, but | 
you will also find it quite warm and | 
| comfortable, and you will have no | 
difficulty in making the trip. Hotel | 
accommodations are also senile | 
at this time of year. As long as you 
wish to visit Tia Juana, why not plan 
to drive first to Los Angeles, down to 
San Diego, and then across the bor- 
der? After your visit there you 
might drive back up to San Diego 
and pick up Highway No. 80 across 
the Imperial Valley to El Centro, 
Yuma, and Phoenix. From there 
drive north to Ashfork and Williams 
and into the Grand Canyon. After 
your visit there, then, we suggest that 
you connect with No. 66 to Holbrook 
and visit the Petrified Forests just a | 
| few mee out of that city. Your | 
turn to Los Angeles would be on No 
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PORTLAND, OREGON | 








BAKED HAM 








a ee : 


... that will make your stay’ 


in Portland an event 
Tender, juicy and full of def 
licious flavor, with 


¢ tang of spice—that’s baked 


‘7 ham as served by The Heath- 
| man Hotels, Portland, Ore-| 
gon. Chef Altorfer’s way of cooking 
selected, mild cured ham—learned 
in the kitchens of the Hotel du Lac, | 
of it a dish) 
Be sure to try it} 


. { 
just a} 





Switzerland—makes 
extraordinary. 
during your stay in the Rose City, or} 
your own choice of some other o/ 
the famous dishes this famous cook} 
prepares for our guests. You'll say} 
he knows good food and how ro} 
cook it. We'll be happy to welcome} 
you as a house guest, too. Here art} 
the luxurious comforts and service} 
you expect in a modern hotel. In the 


heart of theatre and business district 















RATES— Single, Bath of 
Shower, $2 to $4; Double, § 
Bath or Shower, $3 to $6.8 5 
Rooms en Suite, $6 to $10.5 
HARRY E. HEATHMAS 
Manager 5 
GEORGE M. KING §& 
CHARLES PIERCE 
Assistant Managers 
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Sunset Travel Service 
®@ © 


66 via Flagstaff, Oatman and Bar- 
stow. (Check on road conditions 
there before starting back, of course.) 
We are happy to send you a map cov- 
ering this territory in detail. 


bb + 
International Highways 


O many inquiries reach us each 

month concerning the contem- 
plated International Highway that 
we are happy to review the progress 
of this project from time to time. 
Particularly is there an interest in 
that section of the highway which 
will pass through British Columbia 
and the Yukon territory into Alaska, 
terminating at Fairbanks. This part 
of the highway is to be known as the 
Golden Twilight Highway, and will 
follow some of the most beautiful 
valleys in the world and will, in all 
probability, pass near the 35-mile 
glacier stretch of the Columbia ice- 
fields. At present one may drive only 
as far north as Hazelton, British 
Columbia. From the southern end of 
this great international project we 
receive reports of good progress. The 
190 mile new road from Panama City 
north to Sona in Panama is already 
in use, and quite a volume of traffic 
passes over this road each day. Watch 
future issues of SuNseET for a further | 
report on the progress of the Inter- 
national Highway. 


. t »* F . 
Direct Service to Glacier 


BE ‘ARING out the prediction ot 
an era of Pacific travel, the rail-| 
roads are cooperating to bring as| 
many routes as possible to our very | 
door. A new route of travel and trade | 
between California, the Pacific North- | 
west, and the Great Lakes has been | 
introduced recently. Freight trains | 
are now operating over this new line, | 
and passenger service will be inaugu- | 
rated within a few months. This! 
toute traverses a country rich in his- | 
toric lore and in undeveloped re- 
sources. It passes within a few miles 
of Lassen Park and Crater Lake Park, 
and also affords direct train service to 
Glacier National Park—an incentive 
to make Glacier a stopover point on 
your next trip East, without any addi- 
tional cost. 





Thy @ dod ideas 


To use ordinary ad- 
hesive tape to patch 
small rips or tears in 
automobile tops. 
Have the surface clean and dry, 
apply tape, pressing it carefully into 
Place, then coat the repair with 
paint. After it is dry, repaint top. 
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The Fossil Beds on the John Day High- 

way, the most famous in America, a geo- 

logical treasure-house as it is the tomb of 
prehistoric animals. 





Klamath tan from The Dalles- California 

Highway in Central Oregon. World- 

famous Crater Lake National Park may 
be visited on this trip. 





F o. 
Along the Redwood Highway. 1 he Ore 
gon Caves are reached via this route. 





The Oregon Coast Highway parallels the 
Pacific and joins the Redwood Highway. 


FEBRUARY 
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The Vista House and Crown Point on the Columbia River 

Highway crowns a cliff 70c feet above the Columbia River. At 

this point, less than an hour’s drive from Portland, a magnificent 
so-mile panorama may be had of the Columbia Gorge. 


OREGON'S HIGHWAYS 


Offer you 4000 miles of beauty and variety 


Mase your 1932 Summer Holiday the kind you've dreamed 
of ... a trip to Oregon! For nowhere in the world has nature 
assembled a greater variety of things to see and do than in Oregon. 

Oregonians imbued with the “welcome, stranger” pioneer 
spirit started a highway program in 1917, embracing over 4600 
miles of hard-surfaced state highways which, to date, has cost 
$140,000,000, and is 85 per cent completed, making over 4000 
miles of splendid roadbed available to our visitors. 

For over 300 miles, the world famous Columbia River Highway 
parallels the mighty river of the West to the sea—an engineering 
triumph, hewn out of towering rock 
panoramas of awe-inspiring beauty. 

The Old Oregon Trail .. the route of the pioneers and the 

“Course of Empire,” extends east of the Columbia River Highway. 
Along this route, historical markers designate the scenes of thrill- 
ing episodes which took place during the early covered wagon days. 

The John Day Highway, 300 miles long, passes through the 
vast range section of Eastern Oregon and on this trip the fossil 
beds at Dayville, the most famous in America, may be explored 

The Pacific Highway, paved like a city street from the Canadian 
border to the Mexican line, runs north and south through the 
state for 345 miles. The Dalles-California Highway, on the high 
plateau of Central Oregon, another “290 mile street’ passes 
through the Cascade Mountain Playground—a region that is 
unsurpassed by the Alps in Switzerland for beautiful vistas ang 
snow-capped mountains. 

The Oregon Coast Highway for 408 miles parallels the mighty 
Pacific, reveals magnificent seascapes . . . passes through great vir- 
gin forests and joins the famous Redwood Highway to California! 

And these are but a few of the beautiful trips awaiting you on 
your summer holiday in Oregon. Travel budgets go a long way 
in Oregon, too, due to excellent and reasonable hotel and camp- 
ground accommodations, the low cost of living generally, and 
the easy accessibility to all points of interest throughout the state 

Plan now to visit Oregon . . . if you intend motoring, we'll 
send free road maps; or, you have your choice of routes by rail, 
plane, steamer or motor stage. If you are coming to Portland to 
attend the American Legion Convention or any one of several 
great national conventions in the Northwest, plan an extended 
stay in Portland and Oregon—a better place to live . . . to work 

. to play. 


1411-E Public Service Bldg. 

ON-TO-CREGON, INC. fits sees 

Write your name and address on margin below for illustrated 
literature. 
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What he would ne 


give to be spared 7 
THIS ee Bie, 


| Sunset 





A forbidding job is the unscrambling, 
cleaning, repairing, painting and hanging 
of ordinary window screens. 


| Department 


Let’s end | 


[SUNSET 


‘Outdoor Life in the West 


| 30% labor 
_ Garag 


it—forever!—with permanently instal- | 
led Rolscreens of Pella. No other home- | 


modernizing equipment offers more con- 
veniences. Nothing so thoroughly over- 
comes the udliness, light obstruction 
and costly upkeep inevitable with old- 
fashioned, flat-type screens. 
Rolscreens roll up and down 
—like a window shade 


There when you want them; out of the way 
and sight at a touch of the finger. No obstructed 


vision when windows are closed. No need to | 


remove for window washing; nu trouble getting | 
Insect- | 
No rust- 


at flower boxes or casement latches. 
tight—no gaping edges. No sagging. 
ing. Made of electro-plated ‘‘AluminA”’ wire- 
cloth. TEN-YEAR GUARANTEE. 

Any size or type window, in new house 
or old, can be Rolscreened—inside or out- 
side, full length or half. Get the genuine, 
Pella-emade Rolscreens. Fifteen paten- 
ted features. Time payments, if desired. 
Coupon brings further information. 


ROLSCREENS 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY, 
Dept. 1022, 639 Howard St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Please send illustrated booklet showing how 
Rolscreens can add beauty, convenience and 
utility to my home. 


Name____ Phone) 
Street 


City and State __ 


JexTRa| 





: DP: is 
GUARANTEED SMOKELESS 
BEFORE YOU BUILD—WRITE 


A last—a fireplace that circulates new heat to every 
corner of room and connected rooms. Provides living 
comfort in cool spring and fall weather without starting 
regular plant. Only heat required in mild climates. 
Burns any fuel. The Heatilator is a double-walled metal 
form nd which masonry is easily built. Costs but 


; little more, eventually saves. Write for full 





details. Heatilator Company, 572 E. Brighton 
Ave., Syracuse, New York. 


Heatilator:. 
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“HERE. are many reasons why 
big fish get away, but one of 
the principal causes for the 
loss of big as well as medium- 
sized fish, is the failure to examine and 
retie knots. 

Take a fly fisherman for instance. 
He attaches a fly to his leader with 
his pet knot, and, whether the fishing 
is good or not, proceeds to cast for an 
hour or more. One faulty cast which 
snaps the fly even lightly puts a 
severe strain on the leader at the 
knot. The landing of a few fish also 
strains the knot, and in addition, the 
gut may be frayed where it comes in 
contact with the teeth of the fish. Un- 
less the fly is cut off and tied, the first 
big fish that strikes is likely to break 
the leader at the knot and get away 
with the fly in his mouth. The proper 
thing to do is to retie at frequent in- 
tervals even though no fish are caught, 
and especially after one fairly large 
fish is landed, for the fight may have 
strained the knot to the breaking 
point. 

The black bass angler, or any fisher- 
man who is continually casting, 
should cut the knot and retie it after 
he has been casting for one hour. 
Every time a cast is made there is a 
strain on the line at the knot, and 
eventually weakness will develop at 
that point and the lure is either 
thrown away when a cast is made or 





| a fish breaks away with the lure in 


| his mouth. 





Where considerable casting is done 
it is also advisable to examine the line 
at that point where it rests in the tip 
guide at the start of a cast. This ap- 
plies to such outfits as black bass 
casting rods, or others where the cast 
is made from the reel, and not to fly 
casting rods and lines. The line is 
always pulled tightly on the tip guide 
at the start of a cast, and in time wear 
will show at that point. Many good 
anglers cut a short piece of line off the 
end to bring a new part of the line into 
play after they have fished for a day. 





by 
J. P. Cuenin 


Sportsman 
and 
Sportswriter 





Many of the fish that were lost 
might have been landed if the angler 
had used a hook that was really sharp 
at the point. Few fishermen pay 
enough attention to their hook points. 
They will test their lines and leaders 
for strength, they will insist on a cer- 


tain kind of a fly of a particular size, | 


or hunt for hours for a type of bait 
which they think is needed, and never 
test the point of the hook. 
If the hook has a dull, blunt point 
it will not penetrate deeply, and in 
many instances it will not even hook 


half of the fish that bite. 
Before starting on a tri 

man should examine all of his hooks 

and sharpen those that are dull, and 


during a day on a stream he should f 


occasionally feel the hook point, for 
even a sharp hook may become dull 


if it is pulled over a rock. Fly casters | 


who are not careful on their backcast 
may strike a rock and take the keen 


edge off the point, or a spinner fisher- F 
man may drag the hook over rocks on 
the bottom of the stream. Those us- f 
ing bait can easily run into the same | 


trouble. 


A small flat file or one of the little 
grooved stones made for sharpening 


hooks should be carried, and used fF 


frequently. This precaution may 
prevent the loss of that big one and 


save the necessity of adding another | 


to that long list of stories of “big ones 
that got away.” 


LL fishermen know that gut 
leaders should be thoroughly 
soaked immediately before 


they are used, but once af 


fellow has completed the soaking job 


and attaches the leader to his line he f 
seems to think that all thought of this [ 
important part of gear can be over- 


looked. 
Even though a leader has been 


soaked for an hour, if the angler walks | 


a few hundred yards along a stream 


from one fishing spot to another it § 


a fisher- f 
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' Summer 





Worlds lowest Priced 
Quality _"\_.... 

Homes. 
Price includes i, il f 


all lumber 
readi-cut, mill- 
work, windows, . 
i 4 to 9 Room Homes 
“nits $366 to $2392 
Allmaetialshio: WE PAY FREIGHT 


doors, interior 
box car. We pay freight. 






TEE > 







woodwork, hard- 
ware, roofing, 
glass, nails, paints 
varnish, stains, 






Cottages 
Buy direct 
from Mill at 
Wholesale. § 
Aladdin’s fa- x 
mous Readi- 
Cut System 
saves 18% lum- 






Summer Cottages 


ber waste and $231 to $1495 
30% labor cost. WE PAY FREIGHT 


Garages Complete 
instruce- 
tionsand drawings enable you 
to build an Aladdin yourself 
if you are bandy with tools. 


FREE Catalog 


Address nearest office. No oblica- 
tion. Ask for Free Catalog No. 489. 


THE ALADDIN CO. 
Bay City, Mich., Portland, Ore. 


AIADDIN 





“Garages 


$92 to $307 
WE PAY FREIGHT 


World’s Oldest and Larg- 
est Exclusive Manufactur- 
ers of Readi-Cut Houses 








PE375 


See Scotland, England, Holland, Belgium,Germany, 
Switzerland and France—all expenses, $375. Other | 


tours from $275 to $870. Ask for Booklet “A-107”. | 


The TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. | 


180 N.Michigan,Chicago 521 5thAve., New York 


EUR 











; === FIND THE SCISSORS -=-=1 
SUNSET Magazine, ; 
an Francisco, Calif., | 
Dept. FH-1. | 
Will you please tell me how I may 
secure the Kitchen Cabinet Recipes ¢ 
in permanent book form. a 
4 

RUMI 4: 2 ahasds Wa Veissre:a/avb. horas untae e ana enres ateGs y 
i 

ee Oe Re EPI rer eT 4 
| 

OI aici cela rece auiis Ce mine GbR a cas seca : 
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should again be soaked at least for a 
few minutes before he casts 


re 
| This advice is especially true if the 


sun is shining brightly and if the fish- 
ing is being done at rather high alti- 
tude. It is surprising how quickly a 
leader will become dry on a warm day. 


If an angler stops to chat for a short 


time with another fisherman he must | 


not forget to drop the leader in the 
water before another cast is made, or, 


if the stop is made by the side of the | 


stream, it is a good plan to hold the 
rod so that the leader is in the water 
and not dangling in the air to dry. 
Dry gut is very brittle. It will 
crack on the first faulty backcast, and 
a leader that is cracked will not land 


a big fish. 


NE of the most handy things 
out-of-door folk can carry in 
their kits is a small roll of ad- 
hesive tape. I always carry 
a roll of the half inch size, and with it 
I have made temporary repairs on 
various articles. 
On one occasion when a friend and 
I were fishing far back in the hills I 
made a temporary splice on his rod 
that was broken. Without the tape 
it would have been almost impossible 
for him to continue fishing, yet when 
the job was completed he had a good 
day’s sport. 
Many good fish have been lost when 
a reel became loosened on a reel seat. 
A few turns of adhesive tape will hold 
a reel tightly in place. A broken gun 
stock can be repaired with the tape, 
and so can the handle of the camp axe. 
A cracked window on a car can be held 
together with this tape, and there is 
nothing like it for holding the tops on 
metal, glass or cardboard containers 
that are carried by campers. 


HEN a split bamboo rod 
is being taken apart it 
should never be twisted. 
A rod of this type will 
hold together on the heaviest strains 
of casting or the playing of big fish, 
but the glue that holds the strips to- 
gether may be cracked by a twisting 
strain. 

If the ferrules stick so tightly that 
considerable strength is required to 
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separate them, all of the pulling | 


should be applied in a straight line 
along the rod. A friend can help 
greatly to take apart a rod that is 
stuck, but if one is alone and cannot 
separate the joints in the ordinary 


manner of pulling, additional power | 


can be applied if one will take hold 
of the rod with the hands behind the 
back, lower the rod until it is behind 
the knees, then grip the rod tightly 
and spread the knees so that they 
press outward against one’s wrists. 
This gives a very strong straight pull. 





| 
| 
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Another household chore 
made easy 


Women don’t scrub toilet bowls any 
more. There’s a newer, nicer way to 
keep them brighter and whiter. A 
little Sani-Flush does the dreaded 
job in a few minutes! 

Sprinkle a bit of this antiseptic, 
cleansing powder in the closet bowl 
(directions are on each can), then 
flush the toilet. Dirt and germs are 
swept away .. . the hidden trap 
that a brush can’t reach is purified 

. odors go. And the plumbing 
remains uninjured. 


At grocery, drug and hardware 


stores, 25c. 
Flush 


tors. See directions on can.) 


(Another use for Sani- 


-cleaning automobile radia- 








Won’t Mar Wall Paper 


Fasten up all your pictures, tapestries 
and decorations with the world-famous 


MOORE PUSH-PINS and 
MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 


Easy to use 
1 0c packets everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa. 
MILITARY 


San Rafael xCavemy 


“One of California’s finest private schools” 
(non-sectarian) 

One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College, Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. S. A. supervision. Catalog. A. L. Stewart. Supt., 
Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 
























Modern Closet Designs 





| If you are remodeling, building, planning or ||| 
|| just making improvements in your present |||||| 
| home, you will welcome these 
| “COMPACT CLOSET DESIGNS” 
|||} Ilustrated folder mailed on request, Including || 
specification sheet, explaining a remarkable | 
||} and reasonable designing service available to 
| meet your individual requirements. Address 
|| all inquiries to Elizabeth Wood, Compact Closet | 
| Designs, Box 42, Beaver Dam, Wis. } 
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Some 


a Women | 

_ still play 
“BLIND MAN’S | 
BLUFF ”’ 


... with health, the most price- 
less of all possessions. Too long 
have secrecy and false modesty 
“‘blinded’’ them to the simple truths 
of feminine hygiene.Glorious health, 
the charm of youthful vigor, security 
of mind, comes to the woman who 
sincerely seeks an end to feminine 
ills. In TAKARA HYGIENIC POW- 
DER many women have found the 
safe answer. Gentle in action, but 
cleansing and refreshing, Takara 
deservedly has become popular. 
Non-corrosive, easy to use, and 
SAFE, Takara solves the perplexing 
personal hygienic problem. 













Purchase GENUINE 
TAKARA (lettering 
always in Japanese 
characters) from 
your druggist, 
or mail cou- 
pon DAY 
for generous 
trial package 





TAKARA LABORATORIES, 
29 North Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 
Gentlemen: Please send at once a FREE trial 


package of Takara Hygienic Powder and literature. 
This places me under no obligation. 


Name 





Address — 


City 
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The Beauty 


Column 


HE test of make-up around the 
eyes is, as in all other cases, 
whether it improves the appearance 
and whether it looks natural. Look 
yourself over coldly in the mirror, as 


|you would a stranger. Particularly, 
| look to your eyes. Everyone else does. 


A recent survey of smart women in 
the large cities of the United States 
shows that at least 80 per cent of 


|them have plucked or penciled eye- 


brows. Shape your eyebrows by all 
means, but not by plucking them to 
a tiny line across the top of each eye. 
Nothing makes a beautiful face more 


blank and expressionless than does 
ithis silly practice. 


| Do remove the 
straggling hairs across the bridge of 
your nose and the little out-of-place 


| hairs at the ends of the brows. Study 
/your face as a whole, in deciding 


where to thin, where to leave well 
enough alone. Encourage a thick 
growth tapering off to a thin line and 
an attractive but not unnatural arch. 


HERE is another eye-secret with 
which well-dressed and well- 
groomed women should be familiar, 


\that is the value of eye shadow. 
|Those who are not acquainted with 


it will be surprised to discover how 
much a faint darkening of the upper 
lid can do to the eyes. In fact, anyone 
troubled with dark circles under the 
eyes will find that the darkened upper 
lid makes these lower circles appear 
very much lighter. If you have brown 
eyes, use a brown shadow; for eyes 
of blue the blue shadow; and gray 
shadow may be used with any color 
of eyes for daytime wear. As always, 
beware of overdoing a good thing!’ 
There are many excellent prepara- 
tions for making eyebrows a darker 
color, and we suggest that you ask 





|the advice of your beauty operator. | 


|Do be sure to keep your eyebrows 


‘brushed neatly. After powdering the | 


|face, always brush the brows with a 
‘tiny but firm-bristled brush, to re- 


|move powder and to train the little | 


hairs in the way they should go. If 
| you have no eyebrows at all, or color- 
less ones, then by all means create at 
least a shadow of some for yourself, 
using an eyebrow pencil in brown, not 
black. 

For those of you who have not been 


|generously supplied with eyelashes, 


an ingenious inventor has introduced 


|artificial eyelashes, which really are 


very nice indeed. Women are using 


| them everywhere and everyday, and 
ithey like them. 


I should like to 
tell you more about them, but space 


| forbids. 


—Jean Ashcroft, Beauty Editor. 
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The hard-water problem 


Do your white things turn gray 
when they’re washed? Does your 
dishpan get coated with a greasy 
film when you do dishes? Is there 
a dirty ring around the bathtub 
when you’ve finished a bath? Hard 


is simply solved 





water is the culprit! For hard water 
and soap combine with dirt to make 
a greasy discoloring scum that’s un- 
pleasant and ruinous. 

Don’t use hard water. Mel’o will 
make the hardest water soft as rain. 
Simply add a few tablespoonfuls to 
the water whenever you wash. White ; 
clothes will come clean as new snow \ 

. . dishes will sparkle ... baths will 
be luxurious. There will be no tell- 
tale ring around the tub. You will 
use less soap. 

Use Mel’o for every washing job. 
Get some today. Your grocer has it 
in convenient 10c cans. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (.1/s0 


makers of Sani-Flush.) 
PPT LC 


HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 
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ASTHMA 


If I could stop your pain and suffering 
tonight; bring you quick relief; make it 
possible for you to get a good night’s 
sleep, without sitting up, you would 
spend 2 cents—of course you would. To 
the first 500 people only, suffering from 
Asthma, who send me their name and 
address, I will mail, post paid, absolutely | } 


~ FREE — 


a generous trial treatment of a safe, 
time-proved relief that I know will re- 
lieve your suffering quickly, a relief you 
can rely on. Only one FREE trial com- 
bination package to a person. 

Write at once to Dept. E9, R. S. Co., 
1734. N. Main Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


CORNS gt 724: 


—relieved in ONE minute ae 
by these thin, healing, safe ed 
pads! They removethecause 
—shoefrictionand pressure. 


D! Scholl's 
Zino-pads 






























Sizes also for | 
Callouses and Bunions 5 
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SHE 
USED IT 
\ 60 YEARS 

AGO—AND 
BELIEVES IN 
IT TODAY ... 


Hamlins Wizard Oil—ever since 
Grandma was a girl—has_ been 
first in the minds of thousands 
for relief of 
CHEST COLDS 
LAME MUSCLES 
ACHES AND PAINS 
TIRED FEET 
ALL EXTERNAL USES 
Rub it on—Rub it in! 


Soothes—comforts—cannot 
irritate. 


At your druggist’s—only 35 cents 


HAMLINS WIZAROYAL 


Known for over 60 years as 


HAMLINS 
WIZARD OIL 





Stop suffering from Bunions 


Instant 
mele) 
Relief 


THE ORIGINAL 


Jischer-Protector 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 

The famous Fischer Protector instantly hides and relieves 
bunions and large joints. Wear in any shoe, outside orunder 
stocking. Beware of imitations, Accept only the original 
Fischer Protector sold for more than 25 years by shoe dealers, 
druggists and departmentstores, Free trial offer: Money back 
if not instantly relieved. Write, giving shoe size and for 
which foot, Sole owners, manufacturers and patentees, 


FISCHER MFG. CO.. P.O. Box 683 Dept. 114 Milwaukee, Wis. 











DR. STEDMAN’S | 
TEETHING POWDERS 


Positively will allay all Teething pains 
and irritation. Used by Mothers, the 
world over, for more than 60 years. 
injurious ingredient and none genuine , 
withont this Trade- % r w 
— Mark. Your Druggist A» q 
ean supply you. oy i 
MARK, / 


od, 


| JAMES H. STEDMAN, England = 









Guaranteed abselutely free from any 
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CUTICURA SOAP 


Acknowledged as a Protection 


against Skin Troubles 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 12K, Malden, Mass. 
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«A 
Different Northland 


By Rocer G. WEaRNE 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 


I had felt the lure of the Northland, 
The land of ice and snow, 


Where the chilled lungs wheeze and the eye- 
balls freeze 


At sixty-eight below. 


I had heard of the frenzied gold rush 

In the days of '98, 

When the power of might, be it wrong or 
right, 

Was the force that ruled men’s fate. 








So I came to the mighty Yukon, 
Where the White Horse Rapids rolled, | 
Where men had tried, had fought and died | 


To reach the yellow gold. 


I felt its wordless challenge 

To those who chose that path, 

“T’ll yield my gold to the strong and bold 
Who dare to brave my wrath.” 


And some I knew had faced it, 

Launched forth upon the foam 

But to find their rest in the river’s breast, 
A lonely grave their home. 


But where is this grim Northland 

I came so far to know, 

With its wintry chill that numbs the will 
To fight the blinding snow? 


I found a smiling: landscape 

With skies of azure hue, 

And blossoms fair, with fragrance rare 
The stranger’s heart to woo. 


I met a kindly people, 

True blue from start to end, 

And each would share the other’s care 
For everyone is friend. 


The wraith of Robert Service, 
The ghost of Sam McGee, 
And Dan M’Grew and the Lady Lou, 


All seemed to welcome me. 


"Twas thus I found the Northland 
In summer’s bright array; 

I know full well its magic spell 
Will draw me back some day. 





| 
| 





SWEETHEART 


DAYS... 
FOR 5Q YEARS 


IHEY met and loved. He wooed and won 

her. That was back in ’79. And for fifty 
beautiful years they traveled life’s highway 
together. Today she is that dear, brave, silver- 
haired little “Granny” you so often see. 
Grandad’s work was done first. 

Now she is patiently looking forward. It is 
our great privilege to have contributed an 
important service to “Granny.” Especially 
when rains beat down and wild storms rage, 
she finds deep contentment in the unfailing 
guardianship of the cLark Waterproof Metal 
Vault which was suggested when he passed on. 
She knows that it is a safe, secluded sanctuary 
into which neither water nor any other element 
of the surrounding earth can intrude. 

Crark Vaults are made of specially processed 
rustproofed enduring metal because only metal 
is proof against water and against crumbling. 

Each ciark Standard Vault is guaranteed to 
fulfill its immaculate guardianship for 50 years! 
Crark Special Vaults of solid copper are guar- 
anteed for 750 years. Our De Luxe Vaults of 
extra-heavy copper are guaranteed forever. 

Leading funeral directors everywhere can 
supply cLark Vaults—in a choice of nine ap- 
propriate finishes, including Cadmium Plating 
by the Udylite Process. Prices are reasonable. 


WwW Ww 
Free! Our booklet, ‘‘ My Duty,’’ should be 
in everyone’s secret drawer. Write tor yourcopy. 
ECLARK GRAVE VAULT 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Western Office and Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 


THE co. 





GRAVE VAULTS 


This emblem of quality appears on the end of every 
genuine ‘‘Clark’? Vault 













A beautiful 


lawn? Not if it’s 


HALF-STARVED 
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EGIN at once during the rainy 
season to assure yourself the 
beauty of a thriving lawn—but don’t 
expect half-starved grass to grow well! 
You will find this a splendid time to 
supply the plant foods most soils lack. 
Not with manures and fish meal! 
They are deficient in some of the 
necessary elements. 

Plants need 14 different food ele- 
ments. Vigoro—the square meal for 
plants—is complete, balanced. It sup- 
plies all the elements plants must get 
from the soil. 

Vigoro is clean, odorless and easy to 
Economical because you need 


use. 


only 4 Ibs. per 
100 sq. ft. In 
5 convenient 
packs: 100-Ib. 
bags to 12-oz. 
packages. Order 
Vigoro today 
from your gar- 
den supply 
dealer! 





Swift & Company, Los Angeles 


VIGORO 


“The Square Meal” 
FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 





New gardening help! 
SWIFT & COMPANY 
916 E. First St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


F R EE—Please send me a free copy of 
“Gardening Success,”’ the helpful gar- 
dening guide. 


TEN CENTS-—I enclose ten cents 


for **Better Lawns and Gardens,”’ Dr. 
H. B. Siems* complete garden manual. 


RM cenixs cae biencevcscweewesenueae 
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February Work 


In Southern Gardens 


by Edna Betts Ketchum 


ERE in Southern California, 
February is one of the best 


| months in which to set out new plants, 


and to divide and reset old ones. The 
soil is full of Nature’s beneficial rains, 


| making it a real joy to get out and 


dig and cultivate. 

Many of the perennials can be taken 
up and divided now. Among these 
are Shasta daisy, columbine, helen- 


/ ium, anchusa, Michaelmas daisy, va- 


lerian, coreopsis, Dianthus plumarius, 


|erigeron, gazania, geum, helianthus, 
| heuchera, pentstemon, phlox, physos- 


tegia, salvia, and veronica. At this 


| time of the year, plants receive no set- 


back when taken up and disturbed. 
For those who are planning a new 
garden, I suggest that a sketch be 


| made showing the p:1manent features 


|of the grounds, filling in the borders 
| with the desirable material, all drawn 
| to scale. Shrubs for background, per- 
| ennials, and foreground shrubs can all 
| be purchased at a nursery making it 
| unnecessary to wait for the plants to 


develop from seed. The following 
background shrubs are especially rec- 
ommended for the new gardener: 
Cocculus laurifolia, Pittosporum to- 


| bira; Myrtus communis; Arbutus un- 


grans, 


edo; Cotoneaster parneyi; Genista fra- 
and Viburnum sandankwa. 


| For the foreground might be men- 


tioned Hypericum moserianum; Loro- 
petalum chinense (prefers slight shade) ; 
Pernettya mucronata; Osteomeles 
Schwerina; and Sollya heterophylla.' 
There is still time to set new roses. 
If you are a newcomer to Southern 
California, you will not be disap- 
pointed in purchasing a few of the 
“old reliables” such as Golden Em- 


| blem, Hadley, K of K (Kitchener of 


Khartoum), Lady Margaret Stewart, 


| Los Angeles, Lulu, Mrs. Charles Rus- 


sell, Mrs. Lovell Swisher, Padre, 

Dainty Bess, Rev. F. Page Roberts, 

Rose Marie, and Wm. F. Dreer. 
Gladiolus may be planted now, al- 


| though bloom must not be expected 


before May or June. Set the corms 
5 inches deep, in a sunny location, and 
refrain from watering them until 
above the surface. 

Seeds of hardy annuals may be 


|sown this month, either in a cold 


frame or in the open ground. Cali- 
fornia wild flower seed will germinate 
this spring if planted now. Do not 
start zinnias, asters, petunias, or 
marigolds until April. They love the 
warmth of late April or May. 


The rainy season is one of the best | 


times of the year to apply plant food 
to all permanent plants and shrubs, 
for the plants can use only the food 
in solution. The simplest and most 






ERC RRS Pr RERRORETON 


satisfactory way to feed plants is to | 


use one of the well-balanced plant 


foods. Plant foods advertised in Sun- | 


seT Magazine are reliable. 
Poinsettias should be cut down now, 
and all the berried shrubs are ready 
for a good pruning. If the violas are 
growing too tall, cut them back a 


Se 


trifle. This will make bushy plants | 


and will prolong their blooming period. 
Keep the flowers picked on the sweet 
peas and pansies. 

If you pruned your roses last 
month, watch for aphis on the new 
growth. Have ready a nicotine spray 
in which has been dissolved a little 
whale oil soap; this will get your 
“bug.” If mildew attacks the roses, 
apply dusting sulphur with a 
“gun.” 


eT RR NES one 


~~ 


Do not neglect your flower chart | 


for 1932 as suggested last month. 


Have you noticed the following in | 


bloom this month? Camellias, early 
flowering peach, Acacia baileyana, er- 
ica melanthera, Roman hyacinths, jon- 
quils, sweet peas, stocks, marguerites, 


See cael 


narcissus (Soleil d’Or), grape hya- | 
cinths, snowflakes, carnations, primv- | 


las, lopezia, and violas? These do not 


exhaust the list but happen to be a | 


a 


few that are in bloom in my own | 


garden. I might suggest that all inter- 
ested in camellias should take note of 
the blooming period of the different 
varieties. 

Why not start a succulent garden 
this month? Perhaps you will say 


| 
| 


this is just a fad, but I am sure every | 
amateur will become fascinated with | 
these interesting plants, once they | 


have a few really to enjoy. For the 
convenience of the beginner, I have 


made out a list of attractive succu- | 
lents which should be a source of real } 


joy to any plant lover. Crassula im- 


pressa, C. tetragona; C. perforata; C. | 


lycopodioides; C. trachysantha. Sedum 
moranense; S. Stahlii; 8. guatemalen- 
sis; S. pachyphyllum; 8. dasyphyllum; 
S. spathulifolium. Mesembryanthe- 
mum tigrinum; M. trichodiadema; M. 
deltoides. 
A. arborescens. Agave filifera. Eche- 
veria simulans; E. stolonifera; E. sub- 


rigida; E. crenulata (rosea grandis); E. ¥ 


Aloe striata; A. variegata; § 





ld 





pulvinata, E. setosa. Euphorbia ceret- § 


formis; E. caput-medusa. 
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Garden Notes 


By John A. Armstrong 
2 


Even the most experienced world- 
travelers seldom find their way to 
the Balearic Islands, that small but 
interesting and romantic archipelago 
in the Mediterranean Sea off the 
coast of Spain, but the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has brought 
alittle bit of the Balearic Islands into 
our own Pacific Coast gardens by 
introducing into this country a 
lovely Honeysuckle from those iso- 
lated Spanish shores. Lonicera 1m- 
plexa is the botanical name of this 
Honeysuckle, and unlike most 
Honeysuckles it does not climb but 
makes a good sized, spreading, semi- 
reclining bush, with long arching 
canes which droop outward and 
downward to the ground, the entire 

lant not becoming more than three 
Reet in height. It makes a lovely 
neat bank of foliage, particularly to 
cover over a rock or other object in 
the garden, but its most entrancing 
feature consists of the exceedingly 
fragrant flowers, which are borne 
almost continually during the spring 
and early summer. The bloom is 
about one and a half inches long, 
with a long pink tube, becoming a 
creamy white as it ages. 

The Balearic Islands have a cli- 
mate very similar to that of Cali- 
fornia and this Honeysuckle, there- 
fore, seems to thrive almost any- 
where in this state, with the possible 
exception of those locations where 
intense heat is experienced. It does 
not require a great deal of moisture, 
for rainfall is scarce in its native 
home. Fragrant shrubs of this na- 
ture are more than welcome in our 
gardens, and we are going to get a 
lot of pleasure from this Mediter- 
ranean immigrant. 


Pleases Both Eye and Nose 


The Japanese Camellia, now be- 
coming so popular in Pacific Coast 
gardens, sadly enough has no fra- 
grance—in most cases, although cer- 
tainly the beauty and symmetry of 
the flowers more than make up for 
the lack of perfume. A few of the 
Camellias, however, have a most de- 
licious fragrance, possibly the finest 
in this respect being Jordan’s Pride, 
a lovely variegated flower with big 
rose-pink petals, bordered with a 
broad band of white. Nobilissima, 
a peony type, double, pure white 
flower, is also quite fragrant. 


From the Land of Hula-Hula 

One of the great glories of Hono- 
lulu is the Hibiscus. Unfortunately 
many of the finest of the Hawaiian 
Hibiscus will not thrive in Cali- 
fornia because they are a little too 
tender. One of the very best of those 
from the Pacific Isles, however, is a 
great success in California wherever 
the Hibiscus will grow at all. This 
is Agnes Gault, magnificent big long- 
trumpeted flowers of a most lovely 
shade of salmon-pink. This and the 
well known large single scarlet 
flower, Brilliant, are the two finest 
Hibiscus for our warm gardens. 


The Glory of the California Summer 

During the hot summer months 
of July, August, and September, the 
interior sections of California are 
sometimes a little devoid of color, 
but there is one dependable shrub 
or small tree which always flaunts 
a mass of color at that season of the 
year wherever you see it, and that 
is Crepe Myrtle. The pink and the 
watermelon-red are, of course, fami- 
liar shades, and lovely they are. The 
white is a little more intimate in its 
beauty, but there is a shade only 
recently introduced from the South- 
ern States which has an elusive deli- 
cate beauty of its own—a lovely 
lavender-blue. The plant is some- 
what dwarf and does not grow over 
about eight or nine feet in height, 
but it is a most entrancing sight 
when in bloom. You gardeners liv- 
ing directly on the coast, however, 
from San Diego up, would do best to 
mi something other than Crepe 

Ayrtles for they do not seem to 
thrive under the direct ocean influ- 
ence. You have your cool coast 
climate, let the interior gardeners 
have Crepe Myrtles. 


UNSET 


Armstrong 


ROSES 


you will enjoy 
in your Garden 






















PRESIDENT 
HERBERT HOOVER 


Magnificent large buds of cerise, 
flame and yellow, deliciously fra- 
grant. The bush produces great 
quantities of blooms. 


You can rely on Armstrong 
Select Roses. Vigorous, 
healthy stock grown in our 
fertile rose fields, they are 
ready to bloom two or three 
months after you plant them. 


TALISMAN 
A sweet-scented beauty o 
yellow. 
bud 1S trrvesisti 
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y aan nothing 
quite as beautiful, 
enjoyable and cost- 
ing so little compared 
with other joys of 
living as an Arm- 
strong Garden of 
Roses. Plan now to 
start or add to your 
Armstrong Rose 
Garden. 


MRS. G. A. VAN ROSSEM 


A spectacular new rose of intense 
orange, the brilliant color intensified 
by the rich, bronze veins which 
stand out over the petals. 
.) 

Every Rose Garden should 
have at least the three latest 
beauties illustrated here— 
you'll find it hard to realize 
that such magnificent color 
and beauty exist in roses. 
The list at right shows de- 
pendable varieties, which 
will make a rose-lover out of 
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Crheck Below:—At left, Roses you 
now have. Atright, those you might 
be interested in. Then mail this 
column together with the coupon 
below—and we will send you free 
our 1932, 68-page booklet containing 
complete catalog of illustrations and 
descriptions of Roses (some in full 
color), fruit and shade trees, flow- 
ering shrubs and other plants. 


Pacific Coast Rose lovers proclaim 


these to be their favorites. How 
many have you? 

O Angele Pernet, orange... . O 
O Dame Edith Helen, pink 
O Duchess of Atholl, orange. . . 0 
C) Etoile de Hollande, red... O 


OC Feu Joseph Looymans, apricot.. [ 
1) General McArthur, red O 
[1] Golden Emblem, yellow 
() Hadley, red 

] Hoosier Beauty, red 
() Imperial Potentate, pink 

Irish Charm, pink 

] K. A. Victoria, white 

() Lady Margaret Stewart, yellow 
Lord Charlemont, red 

C) Los Angeles, flame pink 
] Lulu, coral pink... 
DO Mme. Butterfly, pink O 
C) Mme. Edouard Herriott, copper 
0 Mrs. Aaron Ward, yellow H 
0 Padre, copper scarlet 
0 Radiance, pink...... 
CL] Red Radiance, red 
0D Rev. F. Page Roberts, yellow [ 
0) Rose Marie, pink. . [ 
0 Souv. de Claudius Pernet, yellow [ 
0) Sunburst, yellow .. oO 
0) Talisman, rainbow color oO 


talked-of novelties of 


The most 
1931-2 are: 
C) Caledonia, white { 
] E. G. Hill, red. ; O 
CL) Golden Dawn, yellow... O 
Impress, salmon O 
) Li Bures, pink-orange-red F O 
] Mari Dot, orange . O 
CX) Portadown Ivory, white [ 
) Pres. Herbert Hoover, multicol’d 0 
Mrs. G. A. Van Rossem, orange () 





anyone. Send the coupon and 

list for your free copy of 

Armstrong 1932,68-page 

catalog. You can order 
from it by mail with per- 
fect assurance of satis- 
faction as thousands 
have done each year 
since 1890. 
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Nurseries 


412 N.EUCLIDAVE*ONTARIO, CALIF. 
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Please send free 1932 Catalog to: 
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Armstrong Nurseries, 
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Aster, Calendula 
Clarkia, Cosmos 
Larkspur, Petunia 
Salpiglossis, Stocks 
Sweet Sultan, Zinnia 


rately. 


is offered for only $1.00. 


jLiy's 


Established 1885 











For your commemorative gar- 
den, we have prepared the special 
collection shown above. 
packets of seeds included in this 
large package have a combined 
value of $1.60 if purchased sepa- 
This special WASH- 
INGTON’S GARDEN package 


CYou can have a Garden like 
GEORGE WASHINGTONS 






HAT is more fitting than to honor the memory 
of Washington throughout this bi-centennial 
year by planting in our gardens the flowers he loved? 


His gardens at Mount Vernon—famous in Colonial 
times—are still preserved. Many of the individual 
flowers have been improved, however, in their varieties 
and the flowers suggested for this celebration are to- 
day’s finest forms of the flowers popular in George 
Washington’s period—modern versions of the old fa- 
vorites of our forefathers. 


With the seeds is furnished a 
set of ten garden plans showing in 
detail effective ways of securing 
artistic effects. “hese indicate the 
relative height and width of the 
plants at bloom time, which gov- 
erns the distance apart in planting 
and their adaptability to various 
arrangements. 


The 


Ask your LILLY’S SURETY SEEDS 
dealer about this package. For lawn or 


garden information, write to 


THE CHAS: H. LILLY Co. 
Seattle, Washington 








| 
| 
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Notes by 
On Planting 


"THE first seed catalogues are now going 
into the mails. Be sure that you are 


| supplied with all those advertised in Sunset 


Magazine. It pays to buy good seeds! 


| Order early. 


Order seeds and fertilizers at the same 
time. Then you will be ready for a flying 
start. 


Don’t forget to order a packet of Italian 
broccoli. You can grow it easily. 


Get cedar stakes for beans and tomatoes 
if you can. They will outlast other stakes 
by years. 


Plant beet seeds an inch deep. They are 
one vegetable that seems to relish being 
buried in infancy. 


Try some of the Chinese cabbage, starting 
the seed early or wait until late turnip 
planting time. 


Try some root celery this year. It re 
eng plenty of moisture. The roots are 
ne for flavoring soups or for slicing in 


| salads. 


| started indoors. 


Get early cabbage and cauliflower seed 
It is much cheaper than 
to have to buy plants at the last minute. 


If you keep chickens or rabbits, plant a 


| row of ‘‘chicken lettuce.” 


Give carrots a fairly dry situation this 
year. They make better roots if not over- 
supplied with moisture but they don’t want 
drought. 


Chervil is a pot herb you encounter in 
cook books but seldom see. It is allied to 


| parsley in flavor, but liked better by many 


cooks. Plant a packet and get a new flavor 
in soups and stews. 


Plant your vegetables in rows instead of 


| broadcast. It is economical of seed and gets 


bigger crops. 


The earliest plantings should be shallow 
so the sun can warm the seeds. 


Six pots will start enough cucumber vines 
to give early salads long before the regular 
outdoor planting can get into action. 


Plan to put in a short row each of carrots, 
beets, radish, and spinach every two weeks. 





Hanging Flower Pot 
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) CONCRETE PLACED Pot is broken, 
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parts as shown. 

Soak it and set 
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hole for nail. 
Let dry thor- 
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| Foe Bohl 
| Vegetables 


French endive should be planted early to 
get big roots to store next fall. The bigger 
roots the bigger the heads which may be 
cut next winter. 


Set plants a trifle deeper in the garden 
than they are in the seed boxes or seed beds. 


Every garden should have an herb border. 
Plant sage for the beauty of its foliage as 
well as for its flavor. It is an excellent gray- 
leaved plant for the flower garden. 


Fresh sage in poultry and other dressings 
is quite a different herb from the dried and 
powdered form sold in stores. It is much 
more aromatic. You can grow a row of sage 
from a packet of seed and harvest a supply 
this fall. It is a hardy perennial and easily 
grown. 


Leeks are slowly working their way into 
western gardens. e big fat ones in the 
market have looked so tempting they have 
attracted gardeners. They are easy to grow 
and better than onions for soups and stews. 
They stand a lot of hard frost. 


Don’t despise the old- fashioned leaf let- 
tuce. It has more “lettuce” flavor than 
market head lettuce. It’s a fine spring tonic 
and comes early. 


Try a row of cultivated mustard for 
greens. It is worth growing even if it sounds 
like a weed. Lots of leaf to it. Plant it early. 


Parsley always takes its time about com- 
ing up. Better drop a short row in the cold 
frame for an early summer garnish. 


Have a supply of peas on hand for early 
planting, as soon as the ground can be 
worked. They seldom rot from cold, wet 
weather. 


Don’t sow peas too thickly this year. 
You get more peas per vine when the vine 
has a free chance to do its best. 


_ The gardener who can resist the tempta- 
tion to overcrowd his plants has taken a big 
step towards success. 


Set an old window or sash over the rhu- 
barb, bank it up around the edges and 
bring on an early pieplant pie. 


Soak spinach seed for a few hours in 


warm water and it will speed germination. 





For Small Trees 
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Visit us at Niles 


See our 300 “Living 


Acres,’’ 


may personally 


choose 


West’s largest assort- 
ment. 
grounds is ‘‘OLD 
ADOBE,’’ famed 
landmark, now our 
Guest Lodge. 


Add the “Supreme Touch” to your Garden 
Plant 


RHODODENDRONS 


Now! 


| | Sry are truly the aristocrats of the 


garden, and they are not difficult to grow. 


This is the 


time to plant them. Their wealth of majestic blooms 
adds the “‘supreme touch” to make your garden doubly 


fascinating. 


Our Rhododendron collection is the largest in the West. 
It includes both the recent introductions and standard 
varieties. Among the more popular for 1932 are ‘‘Alice,”’ 
with its large rosy-pink blooms in compact clusters; and 


‘John Walter,”’ 


Available 


one of the best red varieties. 


in well-budded plants, that will bloom this season, or 
without flower buds at lower prices. 


FLOWERING CHERRIES and Flowering Peaches should 
be planted now. Don’t wait until you see them in bloom. 


Get the fascinating 


1932 GARDEN BOOK 
—sent FREE 


A wide selection of Fruit Trees, Ornamentals, 
and Roses are shown and priced in this 
helpful book. More than 150 pictures. In- 
structions for planting and care. Sent 


FREE—MAIL THE COUPON, today! 


where you 
from the 


On our 





ALIFORNIA 


NURSERY COMPANY 


Established 1865 George C. Roeding, Jr., Pres. 
NILES, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me, FREE, your 1932 GARDEN BOOK 
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times as big! Before you do your vege- 
table planting, work Loma into the soil 


of Loma 


as big! 


This year, with the prices so low 
on this most famous plant food, 
you can afford to give your garden 
liberal doses of Loma. You will 
gather plumper and more plenti- 
ful vegetables, ahead of the sea- 
son. Loma-feed your flowers, too 
—you’ll have bigger, sturdier 
plants, with colorful, plentiful 
blooms. And your lawn! After 
one application of Loma, it will 
be a velvety carpet of green. 


Loma is the rich, complete 
plant food that helps nature 
make vegetables, flowers and grass 
grow. Clean, odorless, easy to use. 
You can get it, in six sizes, from all 
dealers in lawn, garden and 
florists’ supplies—also the Loma 
spreader, for convenient applica- 
tion on large areas. Tennessee 
Corporation, 61 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coa:t Selling Agents 
290 First Street 
San Francisco, California 


... for lawns, flowers, 
vegetables and potted plants 
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Two feedings of L6ma—tomatoes four 


wo feedings 


—four times 


| with a little care. Wipe them, wrap 
|in paper and store in boxes in the 


The Geo. H. Eberhard Co. 
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How One Westerner Grows 
Vegetables 


(Continued jrom page 16) 


| 

. | 

/ences to go out 1n our own back yard | 
|and gather those first tomatoes, rip- 


| 


ened to perfection. They were peeled, 
| chilled and served on crisp lettuce 
| leaves with a few stocks of asparagus 
/on the side, and mayonnaise dressing 
| with a touch of French mustard, and 
| we declare that we have never tasted 
anything more delicious. They were 
{unexpectedly delightful, those vine- 
| ripened tomatoes, and entirely foreign 
| to our taste, for a tomato ripened on 
| the vine can not be handled much, 
j}and is therefore rarely sold at the 
| store. The tomatoes ripened faster 
|than we could use them, and soon 
| there were egg plants and peppers too, 
/so we had to learn what to do with 
/the surplus, both in making delicious 
}and unusual dishes when they were 
| fresh, and in canning them for winter 
iuse. Our peppers bore especially well 
/so we saved the surplus in the fol- 
|lowing way: First, select perfect pep- 
|pers without spots or bruises. Wash 
|them, puncture several times with 
coarse needle and pack in crocks. 
|Cover with an inverted plate and a 
|heavy rock to keep them under the 
brine. Then completely cover all 
| with a mixture of half brine and half 
| vinegar—the brine strong enough to 
|float an egg. Pour brine on cold. 
After two or three weeks, when they 
are quite wilted, pack in sterilized 
jars and pour over the same brine and 
| vinegar and seal. When ready to use, 
|cut off stem end, remove seeds and 
walls and freshen in water over night. 


S we protected our plants in the 
spring from the frost, so we pro- 
tected them in the fall. Very often 
we have frost as early as late October 
and no frost again for weeks. To pro- 
tect the plants from this early ot 
we put in stakes a bit taller than the 
plants, and at night spread canvas or 
sacks over them, and in this way pro- 
longed their life. 
Egg plants, tomatoes, peppers and 
cucumbers can be kept fresh for weeks 


cellar. The tomatoes should be, 
graded, putting the greenest in the 
bottom. And all vegetables to be 
stored must be free of bruises and 
spots, and must be clean and dry. 
Do not think of a vegetable garden 
as something ugly. It can be quite 
charming. Ours was. Before June 
the mulch paper was entirely con- 
cealed under a jungle of leaves and 
fruit. The tomato vines in their green 
and red loveliness, a few artichokes 
left to blossom into exquisite lilac 


iets 





bloom among their strangely-shaped 


_ RHODODENDRONS| 


2 marvelous collections 








You've seen these glorious flowers in Golden Gate Park —now 
you can grow them in your own garden—splendia strong 



















vigorous plants and the most remarkable values ever offered 


Rhododendron De Luxe Collection No. 6 
1 Catawbiense, 6-12 inch. Pink to purple, very hardy. | 
1 Pearl of Kenmore, 6-12 inch. Clear pink, fine foliage. | 
2 Ponticum, 6-12 inch. Lilac, species of Europe. 
Prepaid 4 for $1.65 


Rhododendron De Luxe Collection No. 5 
4 Select Hybrids, 6-12 inch. Mixed, very brilliant | 

colors. Prepaid 4 for $2.90 | 
Cultural instructions with every shipment. Send for | 
Special Rhododendron pamphlet giving full planting | 
instructions, listing and pricing over 20 varieties. 


ROS ES J TRUE TO NAME- 

@ PROPERLY LABELED | 
35,000 ing oe quality No. 1 grade, 2 year old ever- : 
blooming field = roses, grafted on big hardy | 
thrifty root stoc We are the largest dealers in high | f 
grade grafted rose bushes in San Francisco. Never i 
before have such magnificent roses been offered. All | 
field grown selected stock. 


SIX MOST FAMOUS EVERBLOOMING ROSES | 


Talisman (new). Beautiful long buds. Outside of } 
petals gold, inside crimson..............+++. 75¢ 
Briarcliff. Very fragrant, clear pink, long buds. . . 60c | 
Souv. de Claud. Pernet. Finest golden yellow, long 





Miss Rowena Thom. Charming combination of 
TES ERS Tic Loc [Oe Ce mer ee irs oa Ni, 75¢ 


nsation. Very dark crimson, strong grower, very 

OO EO OE yr 
Margaret McGredy. Intense vermillion and old | 

ci duck pe csncaendaanees ee doen Reet ete 60c | 


The above six roses postpaid for only $2.90 


Note.—You may select other varieties if you prefer. 
We have all the best varieties. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, or your money refunded. 


BEGONIA 


For shady places. As easily grown as a geranium. 
Send for special Begonia pamphlet giving full planting 
instructions, listing and pricing, 17 varieties. 
Double—20c each, $1.75 per doz., postpaid. 
Single—15c each, "$1. 50 per doz., postpaid. 
Both in Red, Orange, Yellow, Rose, Scarlet, Salmon 
and Pink or Mixed. 3 
Ruffled or Crispa Type— Mixed colors only. 
15c each, $1.50 doz. 
Hanging Basket Type— Mixed colors only. 3 
25c each, $2.50 doz. | 
Pearceii— Novelty for edging pools, etc., yellow. 
25c each, $2.50 doz. 


NEW GIANT DELPHINIUMS 

These are the tall, majestic perennial Larkspurs | 

in all the beautiful shades of blue. Strong | 
2-year-old clumps. Extra selected. 

Special 15c each, $1.50 doz-, postpaid 

TRANSVAAL DAISIES : 

Strong 2-year-old plants. All brilliant shades. Plant B 

in sunny places... .50c each, $4.50 doz., postpaid 

SPECIAL SPENUER SWEET PEA COLLECTION 

Eight beautiful shades, each in a separate package. 
Special, 50c, postpaid 

GIANT ORCHID FLOWERING GLADIOLUS 

Grand mixture of beautiful shades, ‘ 

Extra Special—25 Large Bulbs, 75c, 100 for $2.75, | 

postpaid ‘ 

Send Check, Stamps or Money Order for any | 

above items. 
Listen in Tuesdays 4:15 P.M. 
Sta. KFRC. “Your Garden” 


Send Coupon for Catalogs 


Tuberous Rooted 
Varieties 


Sunset Seed & Nursery Co.) 
‘*Always Reliable” 
1720 Ocean Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 
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as beautiful as a flower garden. 


gave us almost spectacular returns. 


[SUNSET 


silver-gray leaves, the surviving egg- 
plants covered with pale purple flow- 
ers and dark purple fruits, and green 
and red pepper pods abounding on 
brittle, green stems among luxuriant 
shiny leaves were, altogether, almost 


Our adventure in back yard farming 




















Shrubs and Trees 

! For Wet Soil 
~~ f (Not Marsh) 
6 Evergreen Dogwood (Cornus capitata) 
ardy, | Yellow Lilac (Cestrum aurantiacum) 
liage. Cestrum (Cestrum fasciculatum) 
$1.65 Red Cestrum (Cestrum aurantiacum) 

i Dogwood (Cornus florida) 
5 ' Deeringia (Deeringia baccata) 
a Salal (Gauitheria shallon) 
‘d Ph Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) 
nting Oregon Grape (Mahonia aquifolium) 
8. Banana Shrub (Michelia fuscata) 

} Tapeworm Shrub (Muehlenbeckia platyclada) 
iE— Pernettya (Pernettya mucronata) 
-LED Carolina Cherry (Prunus caroliniana) 
eer i Pussy Willow (Salix discolor) 
high | Elderberry (Sambucus racemosus) 
Yat 
; Trees 
SES Horse Chestnut (Aesculus californica) 
de of } White Alder (4/nus californica) 
e4 White Birch (Betula alba) 
, long | Swamp Mahogany (Eucalyptus robusta) 
, 50 | Cottonwood (Populus fremonti) 
— Water Oak (Quercus nigra) 
“very Weeping Willow (Salix babylonica) 
_. 50c Bald Cypress (Taxodium distichum) 
i = / California Bay (Umbellularia californica) 
90 
refer. 
guar- 

















- |) This is the way hollyhocks grow in 
the Northwest. Can any Californian 


vonit match this record? 
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‘The West needs GAVIOTA 


- - - the plant food made for 


Western Gardens and Lawns 


You can have 
FLOWERS THE 
YEAR °ROUND 


Send for 


PLANTING 
CALENDAR 
Free? 


The makers of Gaviota Fertilizer 
have prepared a complete Plant- 
ing Calendar showing when to 
plant seeds, bulbs and cuttings 
for year round bloom wherever 
climatic conditions permit...and 
for longest bloom elsewhere.The 
coupon brings it to you... free! 





Just as certain conditions in the human 
system require certain diets, the food 
needs of soils vary. Here on the Pacific 
Coast, conditions make the soil largely 
basic... different in nature and food re- 
quirements from that of most of the 
country, which is acidic. Naturally, a 
plant food made for Western condi- 


tions produces best results. 


Try GAVIOTA! Forty years of successful 
fertilizer manufacture have made it the most 
famous brand in Pacific Coast agriculture. 
Now, specially blended for your flowers and 
lawns, it is available to you. 7 Its effect lasts 
longer ... and it costs less! Try Gaviota...the 
Western plant food for Western soil! Your 
lawn and flowers will be lovelier than ever. 


@ If your dealer cannot supply you, 
send $1.50 ($1.75 outside of Califor- 
nia) fora 25 Ib. sack, delivery paid. 


Paeifie Guano and Fertilizer Company 
2nd at Hearst Avenue, Berkeley, California 


Send me the free GAVIOTA Planting 


Calendar. 


If you wish to order Gaviota, check the square below. 


| f Enclosed is $1.50 ($1.75 outside of California) check 
or money order. Please send 25 pounds Gaviota Fer- 


tilizer, delivery paid. 


My aealer’s name is 


ame__ cgi = 


Address 


City 


ee —— 
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FREE...Trial Packet! 


NEW, GIANT 
SWEET PEA 


“LOS ANGELES” 


Germain’s 
Sensational 
New 
Novelty 









THIS unusual offer introduces the 

latest creation of California’s noted 

Sweet Pea Specialists. The ‘‘Los 

Angeles’’ is a giant early flowering, 

waved Spencer... fast-growing, vig- 

? orous. Its long stems usually carry 
four brilliant rose-pink flowers—the 
most exquisite sweet pea we have 
ever developed. 


Simply mail the coupon below and 
get a generous trial packet of Sweet 
Pea ‘‘Los Angeles’’—absolutely free. 


We will also send our beautiful 
1932 catalog—containing 112 pages, 
with 8 in full color—listing hundreds 
= of Germain’s famous California- 
grown vegetables, flowers, plants, 
% roses and specialties, along with in- 
P4 formation on planting and care of 
- your garden. Mail the coupon now! 


} GERMAINS 


California's 


Horticultural Headquarters since 1871 


GERMAIN’S, 741 Terminal St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
lease send free trial packet, SWEET PEA “LOS | 
ANGELES,’ and your big 1932 catalog. I 
Name anne 
Street | 
| 

| 


SEMESAN 


gives them 


HEALTH 


For stronger plants 
and better blooms 
give flowers a 
healthy start by treating seeds and bulbs with 
Semesan. Used as a dust or liquid it prevents 
rotting, stops seedling blight and controls 
many other seed-borne diseases Fifty-cent 

can ample for average garden. Full directions 

for use on 88 varieties ot flowers in each | 
From your seedsman, druggist or 


package 





hardware dealer. | 
FREE Flower Pamphlet. Write 
Bayer-Semesan Co., Inc., Dept 


oU BAY 
, 79-A, 105 Hudson St.. New York 


You Can Always Tell a | 
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Climbing Plants 


LIMBERS are the most economic 

form of plant for many situations 
because they require less depth of 
space, are on the whole easy to grow, 
and cover more quickly and cost less 
than trees and shrubs. 

Many uses can be found for climbers: 
trained up trellis and lattice; twining 
around pergola pillars; clothing walls; 
and over arbors and gateways. They 
contribute charm of color and form by 
their flower, foliage and stem, often 
ameliorating unpleasant architectural 
lines; providing shade and beauty of 
pattern; lending themselves to the uses 
of camouflage when necessary to hide 
some unwelcome object; and to soften 
the juncture of house wall and soil, 
thus uniting the house to its site. 

Some good perennial climbers are 
wisteria, clematis, honeysuckle, jas- 
mine, bougainvillea and forms of ivy. 
Among the annuals there are some fine 
climbers for quick effects—nasturtiums, 
Cobea scandens, sweet peas, and |pomea 
purpurea (morning-glory). 

The culture of most vines is simple. 
Since usually planted in a narrow strip 
of soil, the hole in which they are set 
should be deeply dug and the soil en- 
riched prior to planting in order to 
provide ample food. They will do best 
if sun and air are permitted to reach 
their stems, and if planted about 18 
inches from the wall rather than flat 


against it. 
% 
Bulbs 


HERE are two general sorts of 

bulbous plants: those to be planted 
in the fall for spring bloom such as 
tulips, daffodils, hyacinths, and freesias; 
and those to be planted in the spring 
for summer and fall bloom—dahlias; 
montbretia; cannas; tuberous-rooted 
begonias; tuberoses and tigridia. Lilies 
should be planted in the fall, as soon as 
obtainable from your seedsman or nur- 
seryman. Gladiolus can be had in 
flower at nearly any time where the 
weather is not too severe, by successive 
plantings. 

Most bulbs are of easy culture. Gen- 
erally speaking they should be planted 
2 or 3 times their depth in good light 
garden soil with some leaf mold and 
perfect drainage. The roots can be 
well-fed but fertilizer must never come 
in contact with the bulb. Bone-meal 
is excellent dug in about the bulb roots. 
Sand should be added to heavy soils to 
help the accession of warm air and en- 
sure the escape of surplus water. Plant 
firmly and be sure there is no air space 
beneath the bulb. When flowering is 
over, cut stem below bloom spike. leav- 
ing foliage to mature the bulb until the 
leaves turn brown, at which time bulbs 
may be lifted and stored. In well- 
drained locations many bulbs will per- 
sist for several years without lifting. 











Post Script 


HIS month there wasn’t space to 

print a very excellent article by 
Cecil Solly on rock gardens. If you 
would like to have a copy of this manu- 
script, which tells what to plant for 
consecutive bloom, send us a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope.—Sunset Mag- 


U N S ET GA RD E N o& | azine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco. 
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B: proud of your garden. It pays 


(PLANT LICE), 





to bea garden “‘fan.”’ Fight Aphis j 

(plant lice) and other injurious in- i 
sects with “Black Leaf 40.” It is safe, ' 
sure and economical. A little goes a long } 
way. Kills insects both by contact and 
fumes, an advantage not possessed 
by any non-volatile, non- 
poisonous insecticides. 






Also great for killing poultry 
lice. Just paint roosts lightly 
and fumes will dothe work. Sold 
by dealers practicallyeverywhcrc 









Tobacco By-Products 
fj & Chemical Corp., 


Black Leaf 40E 






A Girl’s Pocket Book 





i] 

i] 

i] 

I am a girl........ years of age and I ! 
would like to know what I can do for 1 } 

SUNSET Magazine which will put money | 

into my pocket book every month. | 

i] 
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' a 
Mail to Sunset Magazine, Dept. FH2, ! 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Mail coupon for Free 
Booklet *-How to Kill 
Ants and Plant Insects” 
EVER GREEN kills chewing and 
sucking insects—also kills ants. 
Yet, non-poisonous to humans and 
pets. Will not stain tender foliage. 
Economical. 35¢ bottle makes 6 





gallons of spray. Easy to use. 
Pleasant odor. Kills lice, worms, 
beetles, cutworms. Order Ever 
Green at hardware, seed, depart- 
ment and drug stores or florists. 
Or send for 35 cent bottle. 


EVER GREEN 


KILLS ANTS AND GARDEN INSECTS 


l McLaughlin Gormley King Co. 

I 1715 SE. 5th St. (Dept. Sun.), E 
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For Best Seeds : ne 
Lilly’s Surety Seeds............. See page 44 giana e bes o> Unlike any other Plant and Leading 
Fes Onto Lee a eri y > 4 iT. ai oF Seed Catalog W. N Z 
Vaughn’s Seed Store. Rec ees ae « 49 - . Handsome Full Page Color estern /Nursertes 
Pudor’s Special Seeds........... - . = Iustrations |] Armstrong Nursery Company...See page 43 
Mailed post-paid for 20 | California Nursery Company.... “ “ 4 
Sie eR RE S cts. in stamps or coin (not || Sunset Seed and Nursery Co..... “ “ 4 
¢ » be | check). REFUNDED on || The Felix Gillet Nursery........ ss “ 49 
yr y % first order. | 
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* , coma aaa eee iat Woodman tells how to use them 
? H ii i >» Ligri- 

J OUR 1932 ae reer ea steete Tivitide, Alpine Seeds ond Plants | a wd hows ne | 
HOME GARDEN CATALOG , LUP, WASH. . ; ’ 
NOW READY Flow bel Bhs yb and Importers. all-gardening magazine. Read 
Send Name and Address to it for practical information. 
FERRY- MORSE SEED CO Subscription $2.00 a year. Single | 

SAN FRANCISCO : Leading a eel CHRONICLE | 
° GARDE : 
Gladiolus Growers 522-N FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
The MNost Beautiful 7” 
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wien b ne gp Rare, exclusive varieties giving you new a 
—~ is the year book of modern gardening, : i lity, heale 
combining with inspirational and instructive advice by beauty at small cost. Superior quality, healthy Grown from Selected Seed 


experts, a complete list with pictures, prices and descrip- bulbs and seeds easily grown in almost every 


tion of everything a home gardener needs or desires. It state in the Union. Write for our free 1932 2 Lilium Auratum (Gold Banded 
describes 2164 different flowers and contains 200 accu- catalogue. Many full color illustrations. New Lily of Japan), 2 Lilium Croceum 

a come plates of annuals, perennials, low prices. ae aK 

‘oses, lilies ,water lilies,dahliz adioli nN ree f . 
It lets the tender, fucly-davored ee” CARL SALBACH ay \ Europe), 2 Tu- : j ; 
TABLE QUALITY VEGETABLES 645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 4 Ne lips (Darwin), ; 
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cial 1932 offer: The lovely 
new annual sweet william 





Wivelsfield) of brilliantcolors 
A and honey fragrance. Packet © 
10c; catalog sent with seeds or alone Free. 














VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept.86 Let us help you choose your bulbs. 2 collections for 25e or 5 for 50c 
47 Barclay St..New York City 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago | Send for free catalogue and planting suggestions. | ARCADIA LODGE, He 
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Dept. 104, Westport, Conn. 





Montevista Gardens 
Governor’s Lane Stanford University, California UT TREES 
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|} Box 85 Nevada City, Cal. 
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gmarkable opportunities. Immediate 
income possible, many students more 
than pay for course from fees earned 
while studying. Graduates are earning 
$50 to $200 a week. Our course is espe 
cially suitable for western conditions. 
Write Today for Details. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Member National Home Study Council 
66 Plymouth Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 
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- totem pole pictured 
back on page 7 gives us an idea—we must 
build one here in the Sunset Editorial Office. 
As we understand it, the original totem pole 
was just an awkward way of keeping a diary. 
The Koluschano Indians of the Northland 
built them in their front yards and when a 
chief killed a couple of polar bears single 
handed he carved out a hieroglyphic on his 
totem pole to remember them by. Or, if he 
went to war and came back with a belt full 
of scalps, that too was recorded in the tall 
block of wood. Not such a bad idea when you 
come to think about it! 


| 

If we do carve a SunsET Totem Pole (we 
could do the whittling, you know, between 
proof reading and other editorial duties) 


there must be a block near the bottom of 


the pole dated November, 1928, for it was 
then that we said good-bye to a beloved 
eastern magazine, loaded up the old Dodge, 
and started west to a new home and to the 
new job of editing Sunset Magazine. This 
little corner of the totem pole is likely to be 
somewhat speckled with reminiscent tears by 
the time we get through carving, but even so 
we must chisel out that profile of the old 
Dodge, picturing it peering perilously around 
the mountain curves as if it, like we, were 
eager to know just what adventures lay 
beyond. 


| | 

Near the bottom of the pole, and on the 
opposite side, there must be another furrow 
painted jade green to indicate that first day 
at SuNsET when we spread those quarts of 
cheery paint over the old office furniture and 
got ready to put out that first issue of the 
New Sunset, to be dated February, 1929. 
Of course the totem pole will carry also a 
tiny facsimile of that first issue of the New 
SuNSET—an issue that went to 125,000 
western families. Then growing out of that 
facsimile and extending on up the pole like 
a barometer, must be a record of the maga- 
zine’s increase in circulation since that time, 
registering first the 125,000; then 150,000: 
then 175,000; then 200,000; then the press 
run for this February, 1932, issue which is 
225,000. Other and higher figures to be 


inserted later. 


en 


pint 
We "N 
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But that isn’t all! Somewhere on the 
totem pole we must carve out government 
mail sacks, dozens of them to indicate the 
thousands and thousands of letters which 
you, our SUNSET readers, have written us— 
letters of encouragement, letters full of 
practical western homemaking and _vaca- 
tion ideas; letters inviting us to go Pacific 
Coasting in all parts of Sunset Land. Yes, 
we must keep the coping saw sharp to 
carve those dozens of mail sacks on our 
Sunset Totem Pole. Then there are trips to 
be appropriately inscribed on this wooden 
memory book, little pictures of cabins in the 
redwoods, sunsets on high seas, mountain 
trails leading into the high places. How can 
we record them all, each a reminder of happy 
vacations and pleasant visits with pleasant 
people? 


| 

A totem pole made in this year 1932 should 
logically carry floating dollar signs or some 
such interpretation of the recent depression 
but, like a sun dial, we count only the sunny 
hours. The space that would otherwise be 
devoted to depression data will be left blank 
for those better days which are to come— 
days when Sunset will be a bigger, even 
better western magazine going to more and 
more homes west of the Great Divide. As 
we look in fancy on up this imaginary pole 
we can see impressive pictures, editorial 
dreams taking shape, visions of a magazine 
to which every man, woman and child in 
Sunset Land will point with pride. 


| 

Ho! Hum! And what a silly Adios this 
turned out to be! Sometimes our typewritef 
acts like this and we can’t do a thing with it. 
Seriously, though, we feel that we are build- 
ing a sort of monument here at Sunset Mag- 
azine—a totem pole, if you please, recording 
the progress of this all-practical, all-western 

magazine. Every time you write us a letter} 
every time you tell your friends and neigh 
bors about us; every time you patronize @ 
SuNSET advertiser, you help us in the build 
ing—help that we do appreciate more than 
we can possibly ever tell you. 


—The Editors. 
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